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i e Answer! 


Solve Your Problems by Putting International's 
*“Bakery-Proved” Flours to Work for You. 


Why worry about varying production results cutting 
into your fair share of the profit? Mr. I, the Interna- 
tional man, can show you the way to worry-free, 
profit-plus baking in practically no time at all. 








“Best-of-the-crop” wheat selection, rigid scientific 
product control, and the most modern milling facili- 
ties available all add up to smooth running produc- 
tion schedules and bigger profits for you! 


Rigid Laboratory Control 


Every known scientific control 
is used in International labora- 
tories to assure absolutely uni- 
form, top-quality baking. 


Regardless of your particular shop requirement, 
there’s a “Bakery-Proved” Flour to fit your need. 
Use these fine flours to improve your profit picture. 
Call your International representative today. 


& 
BAKERY PROVED 
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fnternational 


MILLING COMPANY 
GENERAL OFFICES: MINNEAPOLIS 1, MINNESOTA 











“BAKERY-PROVED” 
Trade Mark 
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MILLS AT TOPEKA, KANSAS—8,000 Cwts. Daily Capacity @ Mill and Terminal Grain Storage 1,500,000 Bus. 





Quality knows no season in production 
of I-H flours. No matter how wheat crops 
fluctuate from year to year, you can rely 
Bin on the baking qualities of I-H brands. For 

; the basis of these flours is wheat of extra 
premium quality, plus an exacting stan- 
dard of milling and laboratory control. 
You'll get consistently finer baked goods 
with I-H quality. 


THE ISMERT-HINCKE MILLING COMPANY 
1570 W. 29th Sree KANSAS CITY, MO. L.D. 243 L.D. 27 


BREAD—Y our Best and 
Cheapest Food 
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A Weekly News Magazine for the Flour Industry Issued by 
The Miller Publishing Co. 
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SERVICE HEADQUARTERS FOR THE MILLING AND GRAIN INDUSTRIES 


ASSOCIATED PUBLICATIONS 
The American Baker @ Feedstuffs @ Milling Production 


Be Proud of Your Job, 
as We Are of Ours, for 


“Bread is the — 
Staff of Life’ 


GIBRALTAR | 


Flour 


KANSAS BEST 


Flour 


The Consolidaieal Flour Mills Co. 


“In the Heart of Kansas” 
Wichita, Kansas 
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ENCORE 


MASTERPIECE =~ SWEET CREAM - VERY BEST 





There's a WORLD of 
QUALITY in... 
JENNISON Flours 


W. J. JENNISON CO. 


Office: 576 GRAIN EXCHANGE, MINNEAPOLIS 15, MINN. 
MAin 8637 








MELLS AT 





APPLETON, MINNESOTA 








CHOICE OF MINNESOTA - BELMONT - STAMINA 


Hv ing 








EXPORT FLOUR INSURED ALL RISKS BY 


The SEA INSURANCE CO., Ltd. 


OF LIVERPOOL 


CHUBB & SON 


United States Managers 
90 John Street New York 


Montreal, Caneda 


ORIGINATORS of ALL RISKS 
INSURANCE ON FLOUR 


Policies of this Company 
are held by leading millers 


Atlanta, Georgia Chicago, Ill. Dallas, Texas San Francisco, Calif. 





























LOUIS, 
MO. 


J. F. IMBS MILLING CO. 


Millers of Hard and Soft Wheat Flour 


DAILY CAPACITY 4,200 CWTS. SACKS 
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“\_~==——————=_:‘« Distributors and Dealers... 


\ PAPER BAGS 


ZAMASE 
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MULTIWALL 
Paper Bags 


Prove it to Your Balance Sheet 





IT’S THE PACKAGE THAT 
GIVES YOU THESE EXTRAS... 


Are you proud of the high quality of 
your flour feeds or cereals? 


You can give visible evidence of superiority by packaging 1. Better appearance. 


in CHASE Multiwall bags. This preferred bag is backed 


Clean, colorful brand printing. 


by 107 years of CHASE experience...experience in developing . More sales appeal. 


the finest material and workmanship...experience ; 

. Better protection for your product. 

in fine printing...experience in Multiwall bag 

P . A bag designed for your specific problem. 
manufacture that assures CHASE customers 


of QUALITY bags on every order. 


ou bk WO Ww 


. Better acceptance of your brand. 


tal CHASE BAG COMPANY 309 west JACKSON BOULEVARD « CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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Here’s another hit-parade leader . . 
Bemis KITCHEN PRINTs! They’re 
--.Ina Popular 
Olors. Your 
to get em for 
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— htaiin Chemiale.. 


Subsidiary of Sterling Drug Inc. 
1450 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 18, N. Y. 
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BRANCH OFFICES: Atianta, Buffalo, 
Dallas, Evanston (lll.), Kansas City 
(Mo.), Los Angeles, Minneapolis, 
Portland (Ore.), St. Louis 





FLOUR MATURING, 
OFFERING COME RicHMENT SERVICES 


BLEACHING AND 


Y-KURE™ 


Revolutionary New Meth- 
od of supplying chlorine 
dioxide for maturing and 
bleaching of flour L 





ELIMINATES GAS GENERATOR, affording new 
simplicity of operation. 

OFFERS CHLORINE DIOXIDE “locked up in a 
package’”’ ready for use. 

PROVIDES GREATER UNIFORMITY, simplicity, 
safety, accuracy and economy in maturing and 
bleaching of flour. 

IMPROVED BAKING QUALITY when flour is 
treated with Hy-KureE. 

COMPLETE BLEACHING SERVICE includes 
feeding equipment for OXYLITE", a highly efficient, 
economical flour bleaching agent. 


ViitZ: Ml | 
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Pat. No. 2,444,215 
The ORIGINAL, Low-ash, 
Starch Base Enrichment Mixtures 





ENRICH FLOUR,macaroni products, corn meal and 
grits to Government standards easily and economi- 
cally. All nutrients are supplied in accurately con- 
trolled pre-mixed form. 

STABILITY of vitamins is assured by VExTRAM’s 
pH control. 


FREE-FLOWING—uniform feeding—excellent dis- 
persion. 

UNIFORM, finer particle size of ingredients and car- 
riers provides more uniform flour enrichment. 


VEXTRAM FORMULAS available to meet every 
enrichment requirement. 





Steeris 
CHLORINATOR 


A precision machine providing 
better flour treatment 


ACCURATE AND 
INDIVIDUAL METERING of 
chlorine to each agitator. 
GREATER ECONOMIES 
through minimum maintenance 
and constantly uniform flour 
treatment. 


ELIMINATES GUESSWORK 
and proportioning. 
TESTED AND PROVED in ac- 


tual mill operation. 


ADDITIONAL MILLING PRODUCTS 


VITAMIN CONCENTRATES for feed manufacturers. 
The 9 Special Sterwin Formulas meet practically all 
feed enrichment requirements—easily, economically 
and accurately. 

PROCAINE PENICILLIN, ARSANILIC ACID AND 


BACITRACIN — Antibiotics of choice for poultry 
growth stimulation. 





VITAMIN B:2—Necessary supplement for obtain- 
ing optimum growth stimulation from antibiotics for 
poultry and swine. 


METHIONINE~ An amino acid that promotes feed 
efficiency in poultry. 
STERWIN’S BROMATE MIX_A free-flowing ma- 


turing agent that is easy to handle and blend with 
flour. 





Call the Sterwin Technically-Trained Represen- 
tative in your area for complete information, 
or write direct to: Sterwin Chemicals Inc., 
1450 Broadway, New York 18, N. Y. 








*Trademark—Patents Pending 
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CANADIAN 
SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 


ROLLED OATS 


OATMEAL 


Robin Hood Flour 


Mills and Safes Offices: VANCOUVER - CALGARY - MOOSE JAW - SASKATOON 
WINNIPEG*s= TORONTO - HUMBERSTONE - MONTREAL - MONCTON 
EASTERN EXPORT OFFICE. MONTREAL * ORIENTAL EXPORT OFFICE: VANCOUVER 
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WINTER WHEAT FLOURS 
MONARCH 


CRESCENT 


f 
SPRING WHEAT FLOURS j A 4 
| if 


CREAM OF 
THE WEST 


NELSON }™ 





CAPACITY 36,000 CWTS. DAILY 


MAPLE LEAF MILLING COMPANY 


LIMITED 


Head Office: TORONTO, ONTARIO 
Cable Address ‘’ MAPLEFLOUR” 




















GREAT STAR FLOUR MILLS, Ltd. 


Canadian Spring and Winter Wheat Flour 
“SILVERKING” “GREAT STAR” “CORONET” “SILVER STAR” 
ST. MARY’S, ONTARIO, CAN. 





CABLE ADDRESS: GREAT STAR 





Specialists in Illilling 
Canadian Hard Spring Wheat 


GUARANTEED BRANDS 
PURITY THREE STARS 
CANADA CREAM STERLING 
UNION National Flour 


DAILY CAPACITY 20,000 BAGS 














i. 


WESTERN CANADA FLOUR MILLS CO. LIMITED 





CABLE ADDRESS "LAKURON” TORONTO, CANADA 











QUALITY UNIFORMLY 


Lake of the Woods Milling Co., Limited 


Cable Address 
“HASTINGS” 
Montreal 


MAIN TAINED 





SINCE 1887 


ALL 
CABLE CODES 
USED 


Makers of CANADIAN HARD SPRING WHEAT Flour 


Owning and Operating 
Wheat-Receiving Elevators in Manitoba 
Saskatchewan and Alberta 


HEAD OFFICE: MONTREAL 


Mills at 


Brantford, Keewatin, Medicine Hat 


WESTERN OFFICE: WINNIPEG 
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iS Skillful selection of top milling and baking wheats 
: is so much easier when you have a vast stock of grain 
from which to choose. These days—more than ever— 
our customers appreciate our huge storage facilities. 


We will serve you faithfully. Call Grand 7070. 


Sm BURRUS W718 RY Incorporated 


_ 








— KANSAS CITY GRAIN DIVISION 


BOARD OF TRADE BUILDING «+ KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


Ls OPERATING MILLING WHEAT - CORN ° FEED GRAINS 
SANTA FE ELEVATOR A J. P. BURRUS, eresioent A. H. FUHRMAN, wice pres. & K. c. mcr. 


CAPACITY 10,200,000 BUS. J. D. TINKLEPAUGH E. M. SUMMERS 


Complete Facilities for Serving the Milling Indy | 

















CHICAGO BOARD OF TRADE CHICAGO, ILL. 
KANSAS CITY BOARD OF TRADE KANSAS CITY, MO. | 
} MINNEAPOLIS GRAIN EXCHANGE NEW YORK, N. Y. 
NEW YORK PRODUCE EXCHANGE ENID, OKLA. | 
WINNIPEG GRAIN EXCHANGE FT. WORTH, TEXAS | 

DULUTH BOARD OF TRADE AMARILLO, TEXAS 


Grain Company 


FT. WORTH GRAIN & COTTON EXCH, 
NEW YORK RUBBER EXCHANGE 
NEW YORK COFFEE a SUGAR EXCH. OPERATING: Founded by Fred Uhlmann 

NEW YORK COTTON EXCHANGE THE WABASH ELEVATOR 


IN KANSAS CITY— 
NEW YORK COCOA EXCHANGE 4,000,000 BUSHELS 


CHICAGO * 1480 BOARD of TRADE 
KANSAS CITY * 1158 BOARD of TRADE 
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When it comes to baking value, 
POLAR BEAR has always been one 
re of the market’s “best 
buys” for any baker. 


e maa 
ee That’s because POLAR 


BEAR responds readily 
to good baking skill. 


a 





FOUNDED BY 
ANDREW J. HUNT-1899 
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strong, fancy spring wheat 
lear. High in absorptio 
and with strength to carry 
xtreme loads Of pear 
rye, whole wheat 
Ir pumpernickel 





CONQUEROR 
FLOUR 


MANUFACTURED ey 


MILLING COMPAN Y 
A DIVISION OF ARCHER-DANIELS-MIDLAND COMPANY | 


GENERAL OFFICES: MINNEAPOLIS 2, MINNESOTA 
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FTC Reopens Pillsbury Monopoly Case 


COMPANY MUST DEFEND ITSELF 
ON CLAYTON ACT VIOLATION 





Federal Trade Commission Remands Milling Firm Case 
to Examiner Who Had Dismissed Original Com- 


plaint—Directs “Further Consideration” 


WASHINGTON The Federal 
Trade Commission has overruled the 
hearing examiner who recommended 
dismissal of an FTC complaint charg- 
ing Pillsbury Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, 
with violation of anti-merger laws. 

In its first decision under the new 
anti-merger statute, the Clayton Act, 
the FTC vacated the examiner's de- 
cision, saying the complaint was “im- 
properly dismissed.”’ The examiner, 
Everett Haycraft, will receive the 
for “further consideration” and 
to heer the Pillsbury company’s de- 


Case 


fense., 
The commission 
far presented 


said evidence so 
establishes a “prima 
that the effect of Pills- 
bury’s acquisition of the Ballard and 
Ballard Co. and of Duff’s Baking Mix 
division of the American Home Prod- 
ucts Corp. “may be substantially to 
lessen competition or tend to 
a monopoly.” 

At these hearings, 
said, Pillsbury “will have full oppor- 
tunity to rebut, explain or contra- 
dict” evidence showing that “the pat- 
tern of competition in the southeast, 
particularly in the cities, has under- 
a considerable change as a re- 
sult of the mergers” a change 
“which constitutes a move away from 
healthy competitive conditions.” 

The examiner had granted Pills- 
bury’s motion to dismiss at the close 
of the prosecution case. Pillsbury has 
not yet put in its defense. 

The commission’s action 
companied by an opinion by chair- 
man Edward F. Howrey in which the 
commission rejected the “substanti- 
ality” the measure of illegal- 
ity under Section 7 of the Clayton 
Act 

Instead, it 


case-by-case 


facie’ case 


create 


the commission 


gone 


Was acC- 


test as 


said, “There must be a 
examination of all rele- 
vant factors in order to ascertain the 
probable economic consequences” of 
corporate mergers and acquisitions. 
“Middle Cited 

The opinion said: 

“As we see it, amended Section 7 
sought to reach the mergers em- 
braced within its sphere in their in- 
cipiency, and to determine their le- 
vality by tests of its own. These are 
not the rule of reason of the Sher- 
man Act, that is, unreasonable re- 
straint of trade, nor are Section 7 
prohibitions to be added to the list 
of per se violations. Somewhere in 
between is Section 7, which prohib- 
its acts that ‘may’ happen in a par- 
ticular market, that looks to ‘a rea- 
sonable probability,’ to ‘substantial’ 


Ground” 


economic consequences, to acts that 
‘tend’ to a result. Over all is the 
broad purpose to supplement the 


Sherman Act and to reach incipient 


restraints . We think the present 


case is the type Congress had in 
mind—one that presents a set of 
facts that would be __ insufficient 


under the Sherman Act but nonethe- 
less establishes, prima facie, a viola- 
tion of Section 7 of the Clayton Act.” 

In addition to announcing its 








standards of proof in Section 7 cases, 
the commission also ruled admissible 


certain market surveys which the 
hearing examiner had excluded. 

The Pillsbury case is the first 
brought by the commission under 
Section 7 of the Clayton Act since 
its amendment in 1950. This section 
prohibits corporations engaged in 


commerce from acquiring the capital 
stock or assets of another corpora- 
tion “where in any line of commerce 
in any section of the country, the 
effect of such acquisition may be sub- 
stantially to lessen competition, or to 
tend to create a monopoly.” 
According to the complaint, Pills- 
bury and Duff before the acquisitions 
were leaders throughout the U.S. in 
the sale of flour-base mixes, and 
Pillsbury and Ballard were leaders in 
the Southeast U.S. in the sale of 
family flour, bakery flour and mixes. 
“Pillsbury is the second largest 
flour miller in the U.S.,” the opinion 
said. ‘Before acquiring Ballard and 


Duff's, it was the second largest 
seller of family flour, the second 


largest seller of flour-base mixes, the 
third largest seller of bakery flour, 
and among the 15 largest 
formula feed in the U.S. 


sellers of 
Increase Noted 

“In acquiring the assets of Ballard 
in June, 1951 for approximately $5.,- 


in Assets 


172,000 and the assets of Duff in 
March, 1952 for about $2,238,000, 


Pillsbury increased its capacity for 
milling flour approximately 6%, for 
manufacturing mixes about 40%, and 
for manufacturing commercial feed 


by almost 57%. Its total sales of 
bakery flour increased 2.8%, family 
flour 23.8%, feeds 34.4% and mixes 


40.9%. Its feed position improved 
from ‘among the first 15’ to 10th 
place.” 


In the Southeast Pillsbury sales of 
bakery flour increased 40%, mix sales 
increased 78%, and family flour sales 
increased 154%, the commission said. 
“The respondent's feed sales in this 
market increased from 20,000 tons 
per year to 175,000 tons per year.” 

During the 11 year period ending 
in 1951 Pillsbury’s net sales grew 
from approximately $47,000,000 to 
$224,500,000; its total assets in- 
creased from $30,000,000 to $95,500,- 
000; and its net worth grew from 
$23,000,000 to $42,000,000. Its history 
during this period was marked by a 
number of acquisitions. It acquired 
a California milling company, two 
Iowa companies, four grain elevators 
in different parts of the country, and 
two Canadian flour mills. 


Ballard Sales Substantial 

During the 10 year period from 
1940 to 1950 Ballard’s net sales grew 
from approximately $8,000,000 to 
$30,000,000 and its assets increased 
from $2,600,000 to $11,300,000. The 
market for all of Ballard’s relevant 
products was within the southeastern 
region. In this area it was the third 
largest seller of family flour, the 





third largest seller of mixes, and the 
ninth largest seller of bakery flour. 

Duff, in 1950, was the fifth largest 
seller of mixes in the U.S. and the 
fifth largest seller of mixes in the 
southeast. Its gross sales for the 
11 month period ending November 
30, 1951 were about $6,500,000 and 
its gross profits were $1,919,404. 
Duff's inventory and fixed assets as 
of November 30, 1951 were $2,396,- 
320. 

By the acquisitions respondent was 
promoted in the southeastern area 
from fifth to second place in family) 
flour, from third to first place in 
bakery flour, and increased its first 
place position in the mix market in 
the Southeast from 22.7% to almost 
457, the opinion said. 

FTC Cites Capacity Figures 

“In 1945 the 10 largest firms in 
the U.S., measured by milling capa- 
city, controlled about 34° of the in- 
dustry’s capacity. In 1951 the 10 
largest companies—the same firms 
as in 1945—had 40% of the capacity. 
Between 1945 and 1951, while the in- 
dustry was losing about 67,000 cwt. 
in daily capacity, the ten largest 
companies increased their daily ca- 
pacity by 57,000 cwt. Of this total 
increase, over 39,000 ewt. or 68° re- 
sulted from acquisitions. If the ac- 
quisition of Ballard by Pillsbury is 
included, the daily capacity gain is 
62,000 cwt. with acquisitions account- 
ing for over 71% of the increase. 

“Although the Southeast had 21% 
of the company’s population (1950) 
and 34° of the number of mills 
(January, 1951), it had only 11% of 
the nation’s milling capacity. The 
number of mills in this area declined 
from 805 in 1945 to 660 in 1951; the 
total daily capacity declined from 
154,073 cwt. to 142,907 ewt. No new 
mills, of any size, have been estab- 
lished in the Southeast in recent 
years. Through its acquisition of 
Ballard the respondent increased its 
share of the family flour market in 

tinued on page ay 
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Public Hearing 
on Rye Imports 
Set for Jan. 12 


WASHINGTON~— A public hearing 
on the question of rye imports and 
their effect on the U.S. price support 
program will be held Jan. 12 in the 
U.S. Tariff Commission Building. 

The commission formally an- 
nounced the start of an investigation 
Dec. 11, by direction of the President, 
under Sec. 22 of the Agricultural Ad- 
justment Act. The purpose of the in- 
vestigation is to determine “whether 
rye, rye flour and rye meal are being, 
or are practically certain to be, im- 
ported into the U.S. under such condi- 





tions and in such quantities as to 
tend to render ineffective or mate- 
rially interfere with the price sup- 


port program for rye undertaken by 
the U.S. Department of Agriculture 

or to reduce substantially the 
amount of products processed in the 
U.S. from domestic rye.” 

Parties desiring to appear at the 
public hearing should notify the sec- 
retary of the commission in writing 
in advance of the hearing 


FTC Allegations 
Called “Unrealistic” 
by Pillsbury Official 


MINNEAPOLIS With the re- 
opening of the Federal Trade Com- 
mission’s complaint against Pillsbury 
Mills, Inc., on its alleged violation of 
Clayton Act anti-merger statutes, 
Paul S. Gerot, Pillsbury president, 
has issued the following statement: 

“We believe, as we have from the 
beginning, that the idea that compe- 
tition may be substantially lessened 
or any tendency to monopoly created 
in the food industry, at least in our 
phase of it, is completely unrealistic. 

“The fact is that competition in our 
business is keener today than it has 
been. 

“Since this case started, new com- 
panies have successfully entered our 
business in competition with us. 
These new companies, as well as 
existing competitors, have success- 
fully introduced new _ products in 
competition with ours. 


Must Present Case 

“As we understand it, this latest 
ruling of the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion means only that we must now 
proceed to present our case and an- 
swer the charges against us. Until 
now, the only evidence is that offered 
by the government in support of its 
case by witnesses selected by the 
government. 

“In our opinion, the acquisitions 
questioned by the FTC were entirely 
lawful and we shall now proceed to 
prove that in making them we did 
not violate the law.” 
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MONSANTO NAMES 
SALES EXECUTIVES 

ST. LOUIS—The appointment of 
Franklin J. Cornwell of St. Louis as 
general manager of sales for the 
Merchandising Division of Monsanto 
Chemical Co. was announced here re- 
cently by Roy L. Brandenburger, vice 
president of the company and gen- 
eral manager of the division. 

Simultaneously, Mr. Brandenburg- 
er announced the appointments of 
Michael H. Sloman of St. Louis as 
director of promotion for the Mer- 
chandising Division and of R. Allen 
Gardner of St. Louis as sales mana- 
ger of the division’s agricultural 
products and surface coatings. 

Mr. Cornwell has been serving as 
manager of the Franchise Stores Di- 
vision of Brown Shoe Co., St. Louis. 
Previously he had been advertising 
manager for Brown. 

Mr. Brandenburger said that Mr. 
Sloman would be responsible for 
“broadened advertising and sales pro- 
motion activities for the Merchan- 
dising Division's full range of prod- 
ucts.” 

From 1915 to the present Mr. Slo- 


man has been active in the news- 
paper and advertising fields. Mr 
Gardner joined Monsanto in 1944 


When the company’s advertising ac- 
tivities were substantially increased 
in 1947, he became assistant adver- 
tising director and in 1952 he was ap- 
pointed advertising and sales pro- 
motion manager for the Merchan- 
dising Division 
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AIB AMONG EXHIBITORS—A booth featuring the nutrition education and 
sanitation programs of the American Institute of Baking was displayed at 
the annual meeting of the American Public Health Assn. in New York City 
recently. More than 500 persons registered at the booth, requesting that 
literature from one or both of the departments be sent to them. Registration 
at the meeting included physicians and other public health workers. Institute 
staff members who attended the convention were Dr. William B. Bradley 
(standing at left), scientific and research director; Margaret Delaney, nutri- 
tionist; Louis A. King, Jr. (seated at right), director of sanitation; and W. 
Parker Pierce (seated at left), senior sanitarian. Dr. Roy C. Newton, vice 
president of Swift & Co., presented the viewpoint of the food manufacturer. 
He placed particular emphasis on the statement of principles regarding chemi- 
cal additives to foods, which was adopted by several food groups including the 
institute and the American Bakers Assn. 





New Announcement Issued on 
Drouth Feed Corn Replacement 


KANSAS CITY—The Kansas City 
commodity office of the Commodity 
Stabilization Service has issued a 
new announcement on the sale of corn 
to feed mixers under the drouth 
emergency feed program. 

With the establishment of a new 
mixed feed plan, the government is- 
sued new instructions to feed manu- 
facturers on the replacement of corn 
used in drouth mixed feed. 

The new corn announcement, No. 
DP-KC-6, is essentially the same as 
the announcements under the pre- 
vious mixed feed program, and net re- 
duced prices remain the same. 

When drouth area distribution of 
cottonseed meal ended, the U.S. De- 
partment of Agriculture cancelled the 
previous mixed feed plan, which in- 
volved the use of Commodity Credit 


Corp. meal and corn. Under the new 


plan, CCC will sell corn and wheat 


to eligible mixers selling drouth emer- 
gency mixed feed. 

While the details on corn were an- 
nounced, the wheat replacement an- 
nouncement was not issued imme- 
diately. 

Two Formulas 

The new drouth mixed feed pro- 
gram provides for one feed (Mix I) 
containing 50% corn and 25% wheat 
and another feed (Mix II) containing 
50% corn, with the remaining ingre- 
dients determined by the feed mixer 

Replacement corn may We ordered 
through the Kansas City office of 
CSS, while wheat may be obtained 
through the commodity office serving 
the area in which the feed mixer’s 
plant is located. 

CSS officials pointed out that the 
new corn replacement announcement 
is similar to the previous announce- 
ments, which were cancelled as of the 


Prices of Replacement Corn 


FOR STATES WEST OF 
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Mis 1.00 


discount, 
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close of business Dec. 17. The major 
difference is that feed mixers’ orders 
for purchase of corn under the new 
announcement must be accompanied 
by Drouth Emergency Forms 
which changed the requirements of 
the feed mixtures to the new formu- 
las. Eligible farmers obtain mixed 


wu 


feed by submitting the new certifi- 
cates, which in turn are forwarded 


to CCC to obtain replacement stocks. 

In making the new corn announce- 
ment, CSS said: “With respect to the 
cancellation of Announcements DP- 
KC-4 and DP-KC-5, feed mixers are 
urged to forward orders, or request 
for cash settlement, supported by) 
mixed feed certificates, Forms 3 and 
4, approved on or before Dec. 17, 1953, 
as soon as possible. All such orders 
or requests for cash settlements 
must be submitted prior to the ex- 
piration of the 60-day period pre- 
scribed in the announcements.” 

As before, CCC corn is priced to 
feed mixers at $1 bu. less discounts 
for freight and handling. Wheat is 
priced at $1.10 bu., f.o.b. the feed 
mixer’s plant, less a 7¢ discount for 
handling. Prices which feed manu- 
facturers or dealers charge for the 
emergency mixed feeds must reflect 
the reduced costs of the wheat and 
corn, 

The freight discounts and net re- 
duced prices for CCC replacement 
corn are shown in the accompanying 
tables 
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WESTERN ROADS’ FREIGHT 
CUTS TOTAL $7 MILLION 


CHICAGO — Freight rate reduc- 
tions on hay and government feed 
shipments put into effect by western 
railroads to aid in the drouth pro- 
gram will aggregate about $7 million 
by the end of the year, the Western 
Railways office reports. 

It was expected that some 30,000 
carloads of hay and feéd would have 
been moved at half rates. 

Much of the relief feed has been 
moving at an actual loss to the rail- 
roads, it was noted. 
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FOUR ALABAMA COUNTIES 
ADDED TO DROUTH AREA 


WASHINGTON — Ezra Taft Ben- 
son, secretary of agriculture, recently 
announced that four counties in Ala- 
bama had been added to the drouth 
disaster area. This action brought to 
11 the number of counties in the 
state where farmers may purchase 
cut-price feeds. 

The four counties added are Fay- 
ette, Lamar, Marion and Winston. 

Another county, Iredell, also has 
been added to the drouth area in 
North Carolina. 

The U.S. Department of Agricul- 
ture now is offering the emergency 
feed program to eligible farmers in 
691 counties in 18 states plus parts 
of Hawaii. 
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STAG PARTY PLANNED 

ST. JOSEPH, MO.—The St. Joseph 
Feed, Seed, Grain & Fertilizer Club 
will start the new year with a stag 
party Jan. 12 at Clarkies. Festivities 
will start at 6:30 p.m. Reservations 
must be made in advance with Webb 
Embrey, secretary, St. Joseph Cham- 
ber of Commerce. 





KANSAS CITY APPLICANT 
KANSAS CITY C. B. Green, 


Omaha Elevator Co., Omaha, is an 
applicant for membership in_ the 
Kansas City Board of Trade on trans- 
fer from F. J. Danaher. 
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22% Boost in Rye 
Acreage Partly Due 
to Wheat Curbs 


WASHINGTON—A sharp increase 
in the acreage of rye sown for all 
purposes is indicated for the fall of 
1953, the U.S. Department of Agricul- 
ture states in its December crop re- 
port. 

The estimated 4,035,000 acres sown 
is about 22% more than the 3,298,000 
acres seeded in the fall of 1952 and 
only 3% less than the 10-year aver- 
age of 4,156,000 acres. 

USDA notes that the increase in 
acreage seeded to rye this fall is par- 
tially due to the wheat acreage allot- 
ment program. The increased acreage 
due to the limited grazing 
from permanent pastures and short- 
ened roughage feed supplies resulting 
from the dry summer and fall in 
many sections of the country. This 
situation influenced many farmers to 
increase their fall seeding of rye for 
early supplemental pastures, despite 
the fact that seedings had to be made 
under generally unfavorable moisture 
conditions. 

In the four important rye grain 
producing states of 1953—North Da- 
kota, South Dakota, Nebraska and 
Minnesota—total seedings this fall 
are estimated at 983,000 acres, com- 
pared with 931,000 in the fall of 1952. 
Decreases in Minnesota and South 
Dakota were more than offset by in- 
creases in North Dakota and Nebras- 
ka. Substantial increases in the 


is also 


acreage seeded to rye are _ indicat- 
ed for most other states, however, 
with increases ranging from 50 to 


over 100% in Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, 
Missouri, Kansas, Colorado and Wash- 
ington. As in the case of wheat, a 
considerable acreage was seeded in 
dry soils, but late rains improved the 
situation considerably. 

The condition of rye on Dec. 1 was 
reported at 78° cf normal. This com- 
pares with 67% reported a year ago, 
88° two years ago and the 10-year 
average of 86°. The very low condi- 
tion of 67% a year ago was close to 
the lowest of record. 
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JOINS CENTENNIAL 

SPOKANE, WASH. Richard W. 
Schmidt recently joined the Centen- 
nial Flouring Mills Co. as mainte- 
nance superintendent at Spokane. Mr. 
Schmidt formerly was with General 
Mills, Ine., at Tacoma. 
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Lire—— 


PITTSBURGH FLOUR CLUB 
READIES BY-LAW CHANGES 


PITTSBURGH The Pittsburgh 
Flour Club met at The Chateau for 
evening dinner Dec. 22, with Arthur 
E. Edwards, Hubbard Milling Co., 
president, presiding. 

The committee appointed to amend 
and bring the constitution and by- 
laws up to date presented for the 
first reading the constructive 
changes. Mr. Edwards was chairman 
and J. F. McConnell, General Mills, 
Inc., and John T. Sherry, flour brok- 
er, members of the committee. The 
nominating committee of J. Spagnol, 
flour broker, chairman; Ben H. 
Peoples, Chas. Koch & Co., and E. J. 
Bermel, Eagle Roller Mill Co., sub- 
mitted the ticket to be voted in Janu- 
ary for the new officers. Joseph Pol- 
lack, retired Pittsburgh flour broker 
and honorary member of the Pitts- 
burgh Flour Club, was an honor 
guest. 
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Kansas State Plans 
Annual Wheat 
Kernel Meeting 


MANHATTAN, KANSAS—The an- 
nual wheat kernel conference at Kan- 
sas State College will be Jan. 20-21, 
Ernest Mader, conference chairman, 
has announced 

The conference, started in 1945 to 
teach wheat buyers and users to 
recognize different wheat varieties by 
kernel characteristics, has grown to 
include discussions on price policies, 
sanitation, management, and many 
other problems faced by millers, ele- 
vator operators, and others handling 
wheat and wheat products. 

The 1954 program includes these 
talks: ‘‘Wheat Price Policy in the 
U.S.," James Bray, Kansas State 
economist; “‘Can We Measure Wheat 
Strength?” Byron Miller of the col- 
lege milling department; “Wheat 
Varietal Trends in Kansas,” Elmer 
Heyne, Kansas State agronomist; 
“Analysis of Wheat Kernels,” Alvin 
Lowe, Garden City 
branch experiment station; Norman 
Whitehair, extension marketing spe- 
cialist, and others; “A Modern Grain 
Sanitation Program,” W. H. Schoen- 
herr, entomologist of a Danville, IIl., 
grain company. 


agronomist, 


“Wheat Research in Kansas,” 
H. E. Myers, associate director of 
Kansas agricultural experiment sta- 


tions; “Progress Report of US. 17- 
Man Committee on Grain Sanitation,” 
toger Smith, former entomology de- 
partment head at Kansas State; 
“Management Practices That Pre- 
vent Insect Infestation in Farm 
Stored Wheat,’ Don Wilbur, Kansas 
State entomologist; “Sick Wheat 
Max Milner, Kansas State 
milling department; and ‘“‘Buying on 
Quality,” Norman Whitehair, exten- 
sion marketing specialist, and James 


Progress, 


Enix, regional wheat marketing 
specialist, Stillwater, Okla. 
John A. Johnson, college milling 


department, will demonstrate protein 
blends as shown by loaf volume of 
bread, and Herb Walkden, U.S. De- 
partment of Agriculture entomologist, 
will present an insect demonstration. 

Winners of the wheat kernel iden- 
tification contest will be presented 
awards at the close of the conference. 


HE STAFF F LIFE 


USDA Announces 
Additional Storage 
Use Guarantees 


WASHINGTON The U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has announced 
additional acceptances of applications 
for participation in USDA's grain 
storage occupancy guarantee pro- 
gram 

The latest applications amount to 
14,820,940 bu., bringing the total ac- 
ceptances to date to 244,448,097 bu. 

USDA also announced cancellations 
and withdrawals by applicants of 
tentatively approved applications 
amounting to 41,756,320 bu. Officials 
said that a few more cancellations 
are expected because of high con- 
struction costs and other problems 
but that the great majority of appli- 
ecants are going ahead with their 
building programs. 

The occupancy guarantee program, 
designed to encourage the building of 
additional commercial storage facili- 
ties, provides for payments to ware- 
housemen in the event that occupancy 
of the new structure falls below speci- 
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fied levels covering a period of five to 
six years. 

The same conditions apply to the 
new acceptances as those announced 
previously. These conditions are that 
the acceptances are being made on a 
tentative basis pending receipt from 
warehousemen of acceptable final 
plans and specifications before any 
occupancy contracts are signed. 

Following is the list of the most 
recently announced tentative accep- 
tances, giving names, locations and 
warehouse capacities: 


(Chicago Area Bu 
Fair Grange Elevator, Fair 

Grange I}) 10,000 
W. M. Herbst Elevator, Frank 

lin Grove, Il 16,600 


Herscher Grain Co Herscher, Ill 10,000 
Mosimann Grain Elevator, Mack 

inaw, Ill, . ; ‘ 80,000 
Mid-West Terminal Grain & 

Feed Co.,. Decatur, I ’ 
Hancock Grain Co., Adrian, Ill 100,000 
James Tyler & Son, Elwood, Ill Me 
Hancock Grain Co., West Point, Ill Teele 
Mcloonough Grain & Milling Co 


48.000 


Adair, Ti . 106,000 
Clifton Grain Co., Clifton, I TO.000 
U & L Grain Co., Prouty, Ill 56,000 
Rankin Cooperative Elevator Co., 

Rankin, I 50.000 
Shultz Seed Co., Ine., Olnes Ill 100,000 
Randolph Service Co.. Baldwin, 11 2 O00 
Rink & Schieb, Edinburg, Il S4.000 
Postel Milling Co., Mascoutah, Il 120,000 
Palmer Grain Co Palmer Ii} TH.000 
Farmers Grain Co., Edinburg 11} go 000 
Nashville Milling Co., Nashville, 1 200,000 

Illinois total 1.906.940 
William Grain Co., Coldwater 

Mich : ; 30.000 

Economy Mills, Inc., Elwell, Mie} 114,000 
Michigan total ; 144,000 
Indiana Terminal Elevator Corp 

Westport, Ind 45,000 

Buckley Bros., Wilmington, Ohio 125 00 
Chicago area total * 520,940 

Kansas City Area 
Moore-Lowry-Merrill Elevator 

Co Leavenworth, Kansas H00.000 
«(-G Grain Co., Salina, Kansa 500.000 

Kansas total 5.500 000 
Harry B. Turpin, King Citys Mo 100,000 
Emergency Grain Storage, Inc 

Lincoln Neb 00 000 

Kansas City Area total s.800 000 

lallas Area— 
Shawnee Milling Co., Shawnee 

Okla 1.000.000 
McMurray Elevators, Saginaw, 

‘Texas ; . 500,000 
Cassidy Feed Mill Richard 

son, Texas 200,000 
W. G. H. Grain Elevator, Dallas 

Texas 1,000,004 

Texas total 1.700.000 

Dallas Area total TOOLO00 

Portland Area 
Port of Stockton Grain Terminal 

Tne Stockton, Cal 500.000 

Portland Area total 500.000 


New Orleans Area 





St. Franci Valley Seed Co., 
Marked Tree Ark 500.000 
New Orleans Are total 500.000 
All Areas total 14,820,940 
Note: The new grand total of 244,448,097 
bu. includes the following adjustments 
Listing issued Nov. 19, 1953—-Farm Ser\ 
ice Elevator, Danville, Towa 106,000) bu 
instead of 50,000 bu.; Farm Service Ele 
ator Mediapolis, lowa 100,000 bu. instead 
of 50.000 bu 
issued Dec }, 1953-—Colfax Grain 
Growers, Ine., Thornton, Wash., 340.000 bu 


nstead of 100,000 bu 
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MIDWEST AACC SECTION 
PLANS MEETING JAN. 4 

CHICAGO — The Midwest Section 
of the American Association of Cereal 
Chemists will begin its series of 1954 
meetings the evening of Jan. 4 with 
a symposium on “Unsolved Technical 
Problems.” The meeting will be held 
in the Midland Hotel, in the Adams 
Room, with a social hour starting at 
5:30 and dinner at 6:30. 

Two recognized authorities in their 
fields will lead the discussion. Ralph 
W. Mitchell, American Bakeries Co., 
Chicago, will point out the major 
problems facing the commercial bread 
industry today. T. E. Hollingshead, 
Technical Institute of Independent 
Biscuit Manufacturers Co., Chicago, 
will outline the problems involved in 
the preservation of the flavor and 
eating quality of cookies and crackers 
prior to consumption. 
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LARGE NABISCO ADDITION—Above is the architect's perspective of the 
National Biscuit Co.’s new Philadelphia bakery. The streamlined, modern 
plant, to be erected and equipped at a cost of more than $10 million, is ex- 
pected to be in operation by the spring of 1955. Actual construction of the 
bakery will get under way shortly after the first of the year. The new bakery 
will occupy a 28 acre site on Roosevelt Boulevard at the intersection of By- 
berry Road, about a mile and one half inside the city limits in northeast Phila- 
delphia. As the architect’s drawing shows, the structure will be dominated by 
a large tower for the storage of raw materials. Baking operations begin at 
this end of the building and proceed in a straight line to packaging department 
and shipping room at the far end, served by a railroad spur track. The plant 


will employ about 1,600 persons. 








MOSTLY PERSONAL 





Oscar Nelson, vice president, Asso- 
ciation of Operative Millers, entered 
Butterworth Hospital in Grand 
Rapids, Mich., Dec. 21, where he will 
remain for about 10 days. Mr. Nelson 
is superintendent of the King Milling 
Co., Lowell, Mich. 

t 

Mr. and Mrs. Richard G. Myers 
were presented with a Christmas gift 
of a baby girl, Karen Lynne, born 
Christmas morning at Menorah Hos- 
pital in Kansas City. Mr. Myers is 
general manager of the Rodney Mill- 
ing Co 

Ss 

Leslie N. Perrin, former president 
of General Mills, Inc., has been named 
a Class C director for three years of 
the Federal Reserve Bank of Minne- 
apolis. The term will be effective 
Jan. 1. 

* 


Fred Weberpals, manager, bakery 
division, H. C. Bohack Co., Inc., 
Brooklyn, is spending the holidays in 
Miami. 

a 


Mildred Gladstone, of David Cole- 
man. Ine., New York, is visiting her 
mother in Florida during the _ holi- 
days. 


Mrs. M. A. Shaw, whose husband is 
agent in Haiti for Pillsbury Mills, 
Ine., Minneapolis, came to the U.S 
to spend Christmas with their two 
children. 

a 

F. Emmet Fowler, sales assistant 
in New York for General Mills, Inc., 
Minneapolis, is visiting relatives in 
Missouri and Wisconsin with his 
family. 

. 

Mr. and Mrs. Fred Weber an- 
nounce the birth of a baby boy, 
David Peter Weber, Dec. 20 at Me- 
norah Hospital in Kansas City. Mr 
Weber, who operates the Weber Feed 
Co. returned mother and son to their 
home Dec. 28 


Directors of St. Regis Paper Co. 
have elected Edgar N. Eisenhower to 


the board, filling the vacancy created 
by the death of William K. Dick. Mr 
Eisenhower is senior partner in the 
law firm of Eisenhower, Hunter. 
Ramsdell & Duncan, of Tacoma, 
Wash., which has acted for a number 
of years as counsel for St 
the Pacific Northwest. Mr. Eisen- 
hower is a member of several com- 
mittees of the American Bar Assn., 
and is a member of the American 
Judicature Society, the Washington 
State Bar Assn. and the Tacoma Bar 
Assn. 


Regis in 


S 
Walter Langemo, assistant man- 
ager of the Russell-Miller Milling 


Co. mill in Billings, Mont., has been 
elected president of the Billings Cham- 
ber of Commerce. Mr. Langemo has 
served three years on the chamber's 
board of trustees, is a former presi- 
dent of the Billings Kiwanis club, and 
two years ago was named “Outstand- 
ing Young Man of the Year” by the 
Billings Junior Chamber of 
merce. 


Com- 


Donald Danforth, president, Ral- 
ston Purina Co., and Lammot du 
Pont Copeland, a director, member of 
the finance committee and secretary 
of FE. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., 
Inc., have been elected directors ot 
the Pennsylvania Railroad Co 

ve 

Ralph C, Sowden, president of the 
New Era Milling Co., attended a 
meeting of the board of directors of 
the Millers National Federation in 
Chicago Dec. 15. Mr. Sowden is 
president of the federation. 


——BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


MACHINERY MEN PLAN 
MEETING JUNE 20-23 

NEW YORK — The Grain Pro- 
cessing Machinery Manufacturers 
Assn. has announced that it will hold 
a mid-year meeting June 20-23, 1954, 
at the Thousand Islands Club, Alex- 
andria Bay, N. Y. 

The 1954 annual meeting of the as- 
sociation is set for Feb. 15-17 at the 
Hotel Nicollet in Minneapolis. 
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MNF Announces New Membership 
Plan; Special Activities Separate 


CHICAGO A new membership 
plan for the Millers National Fed- 
eration becomes effective Jan. 1, 
1954. 

The most important change under 
the new plan is a separation, for 
dues purposes, of important special 
activities from the federation proper. 
The special activities include the ex- 
port department and the Wheat 
Flour Institute 

The result of the new plan, ex- 
plained Herman Steen, vice presi- 
dent, is to create a basic member- 
ship in the MNF, the dues from 
which are to be used for regular 
federation activities; special activi- 
ties are to be financed on a _ sub- 
scription basis by members who are 
interested in these activities. 

The primary objective of the new 
plan is to maintain the largest pos- 
sible. enrollment of milling com- 
panies in the organization. 

Directors Meet 

Just before the Christmas holiday, 
federation directors held a_ special 
meeting and amended the by-laws and 
took other action necessary to cre- 
ate the new membership plan and 
put it into effect. 

However, Mr. Steen noted, the plan 
has been under consideration since 
it was first proposed several months 
ago, and during October and No- 
vember it was presented to the en- 
tire membership. No serious objec- 
tion was raised by any member to 
the change in policy which the new 


plan would establish, Mr. Steen said, 
and it was therefore apparent some 
weeks ago that it would be rati- 
fied by the board at the December 
meeting. 

As of this week, 98.3% of present 
federation members had declared 
their intention to continue their 
memberships under the new plan. 
The membership sign-up is a strong 
vote of confidence in the MNF, Mr. 
Steen said. 

There have been four turn-downs, 
all by concerns which have recently 
closed their plants or which intend 
to do so soon, and several others 
have not informed the MNF of their 
decisions. 

The high percentage of firms con- 
tinuing their memberships was hard- 
ly surprising, Mr. Steen said, but 
it should not be overlooked that 
the new plan caused the question 
of membership in the MNF to be 
reviewed in many mill offices for 
the first time in many years. 

Special Activities 

“The sign-up for special activi- 
ties on the part of member com- 
panies is also exceedingly gratifying,” 
Mr. Steen said. “The present total 
of Wheat Flour Institute subscrip- 
tions represents 91.3% of federation 
membership, with some eight or ten 
companies still pondering their de- 
cisions. In the case of the export 
program, the register shows 86.8% 
of the membership now signed up 
to support this activity, and several 


companies have not yet declared one 
way or the other what they expect 
to do in this regard. 

“These percentages should increase 
somewhat when all precincts finally 
report. When these figures were re- 
ported to the directors at the re- 
cent meeting, many members of the 
board declared that the results of 
the canvass in support of the special 
activities were particularly impres- 
sive.” 

The new plan will not change the 
regular activities of the federation. 
These change from time to time as 
new issues arise Or as occasion re- 
quires, and the expectation is that 
the same general procedure which 
has been followed in the past will 
continue. 

However, Mr. Steen said, the pro- 
gram of the Wheat Flour Institute 
has been curtailed somewhat the past 
few months, primarily because of 
hard times in the milling business, 
and the institute will operate on 
this restricted basis for some time 
to come. 

The dues rate for the federation 
under the new program has been 
fixed by the directors at $0.001 an- 
nually per cwt. of flour produced 
in the preceding calendar year. The 
subscription rate for the institute 
has been set at $0.0012 annually per 
ewt., and for the export program 
it is $0.0003 annually per cwt. These 
rates may be changed by the board 
either up or down, subject to some 
restrictions. 





Three Mills Get Bolivian Order, 


Will Pay Cash and Keep Millfeed 


WASHINGTON—The flour trade 
took on a decidedly new look last 
week when the milling industry was 
found in the unique position of pay- 
ing the U.S. government cash in ex- 
change for orders for flour to be 
delivered to the Bolivian government 
relief program 

At least that was what could be 
seen from a first glance. 

The U.S. Department of Agricul- 
ture closed orders for 66,000 sacks 
of flour and received in cash in ad- 
dition to the flour to be delivered 
amounts ranging from 26.26¢ to 41¢ 
sack. 

Those offers were accepted from 
three successful bidders for the busi- 
ness out of 17 mills which contend- 
ed for the government requests. 
USDA oflicials say that out of the 
17 bidders a dozen offered to pay 
cash along with the delivery of the 
flour, whereas the remaining five 
mills which bid on the business asked 
for cash in addition to retention of 
the millfeed. One bid asked for a 
cash payment by the government of 

is high as 75¢ sack. 

The three successful bidders for 
the first installment of the Bolivian 
flour phase of the aid program and 
the amounts obtained were as fol- 
lows: 

Burrus Mill & Elevator Co., Ft. 
Worth, sold 30,000 sacks, represent- 
ing delivery of 69,900 bu. of Com- 
modity Credit Corp. wheat and re- 
tention of the millfeed by the bidder. 
In addition the wheat carried freight 
billing to Gulf ports. The Burrus 





company contracted to pay the CCC 
26.26¢ sack in addition to the other 
provisions. 

The next largest seller was Bewley 
Mills, Ft. Worth, which obtained a 
contract for delivery of 24,000 sacks 
for which it received 55,920 bu. of 


CCC wheat and will pay CCC 4l¢ 
sack upon delivery of the flour. 

The other successful bidder was 
Consolidated Flour Mills Co., Wich- 
ita, Kansas, which sold 12,000 sacks, 
agreeing to pay CCC 33.5¢ sack and 
receive in return 27,960 bu. of CCC 








Bill Broach 


J. W. Powell 


Galen Gibb 


SUTHERLAND PROMOTIONS—Sutherland Paper Co. has announced several 
changes in its field sales staff. Bill Broach, in charge of the Florida territory 
for the past three years, has been appointed to a newly created territory 
with headquarters in Detroit. Succeeding Mr. Broach in Florida will be J. W. 
Powell. He has had 17 years’ experience in the paper industry, the last 13 of 
which have been in the food and industrial packaging fields. In addition, Mr. 
Powell has been on special assignments with Sutherland for nine months. 
Galen Gibb, with Sutherland for five years as assistant manager of specialty 
sales in the western territory, has been assigned a regular sales territory. He 
will service the jobbing trade and has had 18 years’ experience in this phase 
of the paper industry. Mr. Gibb’s headquarters will be in Kalamazoo. Max 
Carraway, who has had the Kalamazoo territory for the past year, will con- 
tinue in the same but expanded territory where he will concentrate his efforts 
on direct accounts. 
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wheat. As in the case of the other 
successful bidders it retains the offal 
and obtains the billing to the Gulf 
ports. 

USDA officials, commenting on the 
disparity of the bids, stated it ap- 
pears in the case of the success- 
ful bidders that they probably held 
CCC wheat in their mill elevators 
and consequently gained somewhat 
better than a cent a bushel on in- 
bound freight which gave them an 
advantage over other bidders. 

USDA officials said that total of- 
fers to the program installment 
amounted to 361,600 sacks—-nearly 
six times the quantity accepted by 
Co. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LiFE—— 


California Allieds 
Pick C. G. Harris as 
“Man of the Year” 


SAN FRANCISCO — Clarence G. 
Harris, San Francisco, the Northern 
California representative for the Joe 
Lowe Corp., manufacturers of bakers’ 
and ice cream specialties, has been 
named “Man of the Year” by the 
Allied Trades of the Baking Industry, 
Northern California division. 

The ATBI is a national service or- 
ganization made up of representatives 
from all of the ingredient, service 
and equipment firms supplying the 
baking industry. 

Mr. Harris, who has headed the 
San Francisco office of his company 
for the past 20 years, is the first to 
have been presented with such an 
award from the Northern California 
division of the ATBI. 

A founding member of the local 
allied trades group, Mr. Harris was 
selected for the honor for his 32 years 
of service to the organization, includ- 
ing terms of office as president and 
as chairman of the steering and 
finance committees, and for outstand- 
ing effort in accomplishing the objec- 
tives of the ATBI. These objectives 
are: 

To promote the best interests of 
the baking industry through coopera- 
tive service to all national, state and 
local bakery associations. 

To promote mutual understanding 
and good will between the baking in- 
dustry and the allied trades. 

The award, in the form of a framed 
certificate, was presented to Mr. Har- 
ris at the division's annual Christmas 
meeting by George B. MacMahon, 
Spreckels Sugar Co., San Francisco, 
president. 





BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE——— 


BURDICK GRAIN FIRM 
TO RAZE NEW ULM MILL 


NEW ULM, MINN.—The Burdick 
Grain Co. has purchased the wheat 
flour mill formerly operated by the 
Eagle Roller Mill Co. The four-story 
mill was dismantled about a year 
ago. Officials of the Burdick firm in 
Minneapolis indicated that the struc- 
ture probably will be torn down. The 
grain firm owns the elevator space 
adjoining the mill. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


E. B. SCANLON TO MANAGE 
ELAM GRAIN DEPARTMENT 


ST. LOUIS—-Edward B. Scanlon, 
active in the grain industry in Mis- 
souri, Kansas and Oklahoma for near- 
ly 30 years, has been appointed as 
manager, grain department, for the 
Elam Grain Co., St. Louis, effective 
Jan. 1. 

The announcement was made by 
Edward S. Deibel, executive vice 
president of Elam, which is presently 
constructing a 2,500,000-bu. elevator 
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in St. Louis. Served by the Wabash 
Railroad, this public elevator is the 
first in the U.S. to provide for storage 
and handling of soft feeds. 

Well known in midwestern grain 
circles, Mr. Scanlon started his ca- 
reer in Kansas City with Goffe & 
Carkener, Inc., later moving to the 
Uhlmann Grain Co. He was employed 
by Flour Mills of America as man- 
ager of the firm’s Cottonwood Falls 
and Anthony, Kansas, stations. 

After three years in the Navy he 
returned to become grain buyer for 
the Alva Roller Mills and then trans- 
ferred to Valier & Spies Milling Co., 
St. Louis, where he became manager 
of the grain department. 

Mr. Scanlon has been a director of 
the St. Louis Merchants Exchange 
and vice president of the St. Louis 
Milling & Grain Club. 

———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
RICHARD W. SMITH PROMOTED 

BU FFALO—The promotion of 
Richard W. Smith to the new position 
of assistant manager of the mills divi- 
sion of the Co-operative Grange 
League Federation Exchange was an- 
nounced by Charles N. Silcox, gen- 
eral manager. Mr. Smith has been a 
GLF employee since 1928. 





———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


GEORGES DENNERY NAMED 
NEW ORLEANS FIRM HEAD 


NEW ORLEANS — Georges Den- 
nery, lifetime member of the firm of 
Charles Dennery, Inc., New Orleans, 
has just been elected president of 
that firm. This maintains an unbro- 
ken 60-year record of the original 
Dennery brothers in this position of 
head of the company. He succeeds 
the late Maurice Dennery. 

The latter, who died Nov. 23, had 
devoted his entire business life to his 
company. In his long career, Maurice 
Dennery gained stature as a leader 
and respect from the industries he 
served. 

Georges Dennery, the third brother 
to hold the presidency, has likewise 
spent his whole business life, with 
the bakery supply firm. To assist him 
in handling operations, an executive 
committee has been formed, com- 
posed of the following: Alphonse 
Levy, chairman, and Sidney Weil, La- 
zare Levy, Jr., Lewis Aleus, Charles 
Moreland and George LeBeau. 

Some of these men have grown up 
in the business, but all have had long 
experience from 10 to 40 years. 
BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 

GROCERY MEETING MAY 17-19 

NEW YORK—Paul S. Willis, presi- 
dent of Grocery Manufacturers of 
America, Inc., has announced that 
the GMA mid-year meeting will be 
at the Boca Raton Hotel, Boca Raton, 
Fla., May 17-19. 


——BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE-—— 


ARTHUR LUKENS, FORMER 
KANSAS MILL OWNER, DIES 


ATCHISON, KANSAS Arthur 
Lukens, 80, a former owner of the 
Lukens Milling Co., Atchison, died 
Dec. 28 at the Atchison Hospital. Mr. 
Lukens had been ill about two 
months. 

Mr. Lukens was a member of a 
family prominent in flour milling 
since 1878, when David Lukens, Sr., 
built the Diamond Mills at Atchison. 
After an original partner withdrew 
from the business, the firm became 
the Lukens Milling Co. and was com- 
prised of David Lukens and his two 
older sons, Arthur and Edwin. Later 
David Lukens, Jr., also was associated 
with the business. 

The firm was one of the most 
prominent and prosperous in the 
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Southwest for many years. The orig- 
inal mill was replaced with a new 
plant in 1926 with a capacity of about 
2,000 sacks. In 1937 a fire resulting 
from a dust explosion destroyed the 
interior of the mill and most of the 
machinery. The mill was never put 
back into operation but the firm car- 
ried on a local grain and feed busi- 
ness until three years ago when the 
properties were sold to the Dannen 
Mills, Inc., St. Joseph, Mo., feed and 
soybean processing firm. 

Surviving Mr. Lukens are _ his 
widow, Mrs. Lois D. Lukens, a sister, 
Miss Mary Lukens, and a brother, 
Edwin Lukens, all of Atchison. 


BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Brokers’ Letter 
to Russell-Miller 
Stockholders 


A letter dealing with the F. H. 
Peavey & Co. offer to purchase com- 
mon stock of the Russell-Miller Mill- 
ing Co. was sent Dec. 22 by Piper, 
Jaffray & Hopwood, Peavey’s brokers, 
to Russell-Miller stockholders. The 
text of the letter follows: 

To Common Stockholders of Rus- 
sell-Miller Milling Co.: 

We have made an offer to buy, for 
the account of our customer F. H. 
Peavey & Co., the outstanding com- 
mon stock of Russell-Miller Milling 
Co. at $36 a share, subject to the 
terms and conditions set forth in our 
offering letter of Dec. 16, 1953. 

The chairman of the board and the 
president of Russell-Miller Milling 
Co., in a letter dated Dec. 19, have 
advised you that the book value of 
each share of common stock was 
$79.59 at June 30, 1953, and as to 
what that book value would be if it 
were adjusted to reflect recent ap- 
praisals of plant properties on the 
basis of reproduction cost less depre- 
ciation, which appraisals may have 
been made for insurance purposes. 

We believe that you will wish to 
consider not only book value, but also 
earnings, dividends, market price 
range, and other relevant factors. A 
common stockholder is generally in- 
terested not only in what assets a 
company has, but also in what earn- 
ings it is able to make with those 
assets, what dividends it pays, and 
what he will be able to get for his 
stock if for any reason he may wish 
to sell it. 

We invite your attention to the fol- 
lowing percentages based on earnings 
and dividends for the year ended 
June 30, 1953. With the data sent 
you by the company you will be able 
to make other similar calculations. 

1953 net earnings of $2.15 per 
share were equivalent to 6% on 
our offer of $36 a share, to 2.7% 
on the book value, and to 1.3% 
on the adjusted book value. 

1953 dividends of $1.45 per 
share were equivalent to 4.03% 
on our offer of $36 per share, to 
1.8% on book value, and to 0.9% 
on adjusted book value. 

We call to your attention that the 
market price range for the last nine 
years which was sent you by Rus- 
sell-Miller Milling Co., shows that 
during the past five years the com- 
mon stock has sold from a high of 
$27% to a low of $16. 

Whether our offer of $36 per share 
should be accepted by you must of 
necessity be left to your own good 
judgment. 

We represent F. H. Peavey & Co. 
and cannot advise you whether or not 
to accept our offer. 
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President Orders Restrictions 
on Non-Canadian Oat Imports 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 
Northwestern Miller Washington 
Correspondent 

WASHINGTON — The administra- 
tion moved over the Christmas holi- 
day weekend to impose U.S. import 
controls on oats from sources other 
than Canada. 

The President decreed that oat im- 
ports from non-Canadian sources 
would be restricted to not more than 
2.5 million bushels during the period 
between Dec. 23, 1953, and Sept. 30, 
1954. 

The chief executive acted under 
recommendations of the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture as approved by 
the Tariff Commission, and he issued 
the executive order under provisions 
of Section 22 of the Agricultural Mar- 
keting Act. 

The order covers all oats, except 
those for seed or crop improvement 
purposes, entered or withdrawn from 
U.S. warehouses from all points of 
origin other than Canada. 

Previously Canada had voluntarily 
agreed to restrict its shipments of 
oats to the U.S. to not more than 23 
million bushels during the period of 
Dec. 10, 1953, to Sept. 30, 1954. At 
the same time, the Canadian govern- 
ment said that it assumed no obliga- 
tions under the voluntary restrictions 
and would reserve the right to future 
action in the event of possible heavy 
exports of oats to the U.S. from other 
sources 


Shortly after the Canadian decision 
was accepted by the U.S. it became 
clear that heavier than normal ex- 
ports of oats to the U.S. from Argen- 
tina were imminent. Pressure de- 
veloped at USDA to insist that the 
White House support the agreement 
between the U.S. and Canada and 
that action be taken to prevent any 
by-passing of this agreement by entry 
of Argentine oats in heavy volume. 

According to U.S. sources, it was 
feared that Argentine oats exports to 
the U.S. might exceed 5 million 
bushels in the period involved in the 
newly announced import quota period. 

Trade sources report that more 
than one cargo of Argentine oats are 
headed for U.S. ports. Under the 
terms of the executive order, there is 
no provision for hardship, although 
some trade sources believe that a 
reasonable case might be made for 
hardship relief on the basis of need 
for lower priced Argentine oats in 
drouth disaster areas such as the 
Southeast, where feed needs are said 
to be consequential. 

Since the drouth relief availability 
of oats was halted as the USDA ex- 
hausted its supplies, some substance 
of a case might be made to permit 
lower priced Argentine oats to enter 
the U.S. to meet this requirement. 
However, there is nothing in the ex- 
ecutive order which would indicate 
any immediate possibility of relaxa- 
tion of its terms. 





No New Developments in Peavey 


Bid to Buy Russell-Miller Stock 


MINNEAPOLIS—No new develop- 
ments were reported this week in the 
F. H. Peavey & Co. offer to purchase 
common stock of the Russell-Miller 
Milling Co. 

Last week, however, holders of 
Russell-Miller stock received letters 
with financial data from Russell- 
Miller officers and from the brokers 
representing the Peavey company. 

The Peavey company offered Dec. 
16 to buy outstanding Russell-Miller 
stock at $36 a share. The offer was 
contingent upon its being accepted by 
the holders of 165,000 of the 234,112 
shares of presently outstanding Rus- 
sell-Miller stock. The offer will ex- 
pire at the close of business Jan. 7, 
with the provision that it may be 
extended for 12 additional days. Pur- 
chase of all the outstanding stock 
would cost the Peavey company about 
$8.4 million. 

On Dec. 19 Russell-Miller execu- 
tives sent a letter to common stock- 
holders in which it was indicated that 
the book value of the company’s com- 
mon stock as of June 30, 1953, was 
$18,635,483, or $79.59 a share. The 
letter listed book values of plant 
properties and it also listed appraisal 
values. Company income information 
also was included. (The text of the 
letter appeared in the Dec. 22 issue 
of The Northwestern Miller.) 

Later, on Dec. 22, Piper, Jaffray & 
Hopwood, brokers for the Peavey 
firm, also sent a letter to the Russell- 
Miller stockholders. The letter said, 
in part: “We believe that you will 
wish to consider not only book value, 
but also earnings, dividends, market 
price range, and other relevant fac- 
tors.”” The letter called attention to 
percentages based on earnings and 
dividends for the year ended June 30, 





1953, and it cited a market price 
range for the stock. (See text of let- 
ter elsewhere on this page.) 








BREAD I'S THE STAFF F LIFE 


GENERAL MILLS DIVIDEND 

MINNEAPOLIS—tThe board of di- 
rectors of General Mills, Inc., has 
declared a dividend of 6212¢ a share 
on General Mills, Inc., common stock 
payable Feb. 1, to stockholders of 
record Jan. 8. This is the one hundred 
and second consecutive quarterly 
dividend on General Mills common 
stock. 


———BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


HEARING SET ON MOVE TO 
HIKE GRAIN APPEAL FEES 


WASHINGTON-—-The U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture announced an in- 
formal public hearing to give inter- 
ested parties an opportunity to pre- 
sent their views and comments, either 
orally or in writing, with respect to a 
proposal to increase the fees for ap- 
peal inspections of grain (an appeal 
from the original inspection) under 
the U.S. Grain Standards Act. 

The hearing will be held Jan. 18, 
1954, beginning at 2 p.m. in room 
3028, South Agricultural Building, 
14th and Independence Ave. S.W., 
Washington. 

The time for filing written com- 
ments on the proposal has been ex- 
tended to Jan. 29, 1954. Such com- 
ments should be addressed to the Di- 
rector, Grain Branch, Production & 
Marketing Administration, Washing- 
ton 2, D.C. 

The hearing is for the purpose of 
considering the department's proposal 
to increase appeal fees, as originally 
announced Nov. 20, 1953. 
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BAKERS HOLD REPLENISHMENT 
BUYING IN CHECK; SALES OFF 





Only Limited Fill-in Lots of Flour Purchased, With 
Buyers Looking for Lower Prices; Pro- 


duction Trimmed 


Christmas week brought a_ brisk 
business to baking concerns, but 
bakers were in no mood to replenish 
their lowered stocks of flour to any 
great extent. As a result, mills uni- 
formly termed business dull. 

Buying was held only to small lots 
for nearby requirements, including 
price - date - of - shipment business. 
Sales by spring wheat mills averaged 
31% of capacity, compared with 45% 
the week before. Mills in the South- 
west sold an average of 32% of ca- 
pacity, compared with 61% the previ- 
ous week, and mills in the central 
states reported volume at 25 to 30% 
of capacity. 

Continuation of the recent policy 
of purchasing flour for nearby only 
was expected as bakers are generally 
bearish in their price outlook, look- 
ing for a drop in values in early 
1954. The backlog of unfilled orders 
of around 20 days’ running time in 
the Southwest was believed to be a 
new low point for December. Order 
backlogs were low for spring 
wheat mills 

Clears continue scarce and prices 


also 


are firm, although no unusual de- 
mand exists at this time. 
Export business, which remains 


included the sale of 
flour to the govern- 
shipment to Brazil, with 
wheat to come from Commodity 
Credit Corp. stocks. Canadian mills 
sold 100,000 sacks of flour ‘to Trini- 
dad, with business divided among a 
number of smaller mills. 

U.S. flour production averaged 73% 
of five-day capacity, compared with 
90°. the previous week and 737 in 
the corresponding week a year ago. 
Output was reduced in all areas as 
mills observed holiday running sched- 
ules. (See tables on page 15.) 


Northwest 


Minneapolis: Sales of flour slipped 


generally slow, 
66.000 sacks of 
ment for 


back for spring wheat mills last 
week to 31° of capacity, compared 
with 45° of capacity the previous 
week and 33° a year ago. 


Business much as expected 
during the pre-Christmas period, 
with buyers showing little or no in- 
terest in additional commitments. 
The little volume handled consisted 
of small, fill-in lots or price-date-of- 
shipment transactions. 

There appears to be a widespread 
feeling among bakers that wheat 
prices will turn down after the first 
of the year because of heavier re- 
ceipts. This attitude is based on the 
opinion that farmers have been hold- 
ing off marketings recently in order 
to allocate more of their earnings to 


Was 


the 1954 tax year. This possibility, 
of course, is recognized by sellers, 
also, but it is pointed out that such 


market developments seldom appear 
when they are so widely anticipated. 

Meanwhile, prices have strength- 
ened at Minneapolis, with the May 
future moving up on Dec. 24 and 
again Dec. 28. The notice of in- 
creases in flour quotations failed to 
stir up any additional interest last 
week, and a repetition of buyer in- 
difference was expected again this 
week. Premiums also were stronger. 

Family flour directions, which have 





lagged somewhat recently, are ex- 
pected to improve shortly, partly as a 
result of some concerted effort to 
step up shipments on the part of mill 
sales departments. 

Clears held firm, with supplies still 
limited. Other grades of bakery flour 
moved up about 5¢ sack in the week 
Dec. 24. 


ending Family flour was 
unchanged. 

Flour production at Minneapolis 
averaged 69% of five-day capacity, 
compared with 91% the previous 
week and 72% a year ago. For the 
entire Northwest, output averaged 


74% of capacity, compared with 90% 
the week before and 63% in the cor- 
responding week of 1952. 

Shipments from spring wheat mills 


held at a fairly high level—95% of 
capacity—-in spite of reduced running 
schedules. Shipments the previous 


week averaged 101% of capacity. 

Quotations Dec. 24, 100-Ib. cottons, 
carlots: Standard patent $6.33% 6.38, 
short patent $6.4376.48, high gluten 
$6.9376.98, first clears $5.714@ 6.11, 
whole wheat $6.33, family $6.39%4 
TG. 


Southwest 


Kansas City: Flour markets were 
quiet in the Southwest last week, 
with price - date - of - shipment sales 
constituting the main volume of do- 
mestic business and export and other 
fields showing very little year-end in- 
terest. Sales averaged only 32% of 
capacity in the area last week, com- 
pared with 61% in the previous week 
and 38% a year ago. 

The general mood among bakery 
flour buyers is bearish, at least to the 
extent that all feel that chances of 
declines are greater than that of ad- 
vances. For that reason, mills look 
forward to a continuation of near-by 
purchase tactics that have become 
the rule in the past six weeks. Tak- 
ing cash premiums into account, 


quality milling wheat is now prac- 
tically at the loan price, and not 
many flour buyers expect it to go 


above that level, regardless of the 
trend of futures prices or the scarcity 
of cash wheat later in the year. 

The same thing is true of family 
flour, although there is expectation 
that buying of some forward flour 
may occur after the first of the year. 

Because of the vast amount of price 
date of shipment business, the weekly 
sales volume during December this 
year has been relatively good for a 
month in which there usually is al- 
most no activity. Fully 80% of mill 
running time is being supplied by 
day-to-day sales each week. Unfilled 
orders now stand at what probably is 
an all-time low for December and are 
a little below 20 days’ run. This may 
be reduced even farther by the year- 
end, although it is hardly possible to 
get much lower than this as mills 
must have a few days’ lead time, even 
on prompt shipment business. 

Clears are scarce and fairly firm. 
There is very little buying interest 
and almost nothing pressing on the 
market from producers. While 15¢ 
discounts are still bid on first clears 
for January compared with the spot 
market, the clear experts doubt that 
these discounts will ever materialize 
in actual trades. 

The principal export business was 
the purchase by the government of 
66,000 sacks of flour for Bolivia, with 
the Commodity Credit Corp. furnish- 
ing the wheat. Sales were made by 
three southwestern mills. 

Production rates were lower this 
week because of the Christmas holi- 
days. 

Quotations Dec. 24, carlots, cot- 
tons, Kansas City: hard wheat bak- 
ery short patent $676.10, standard 
95% patent $5.90@5.95, straight $5.80 
75.90; established brands of family 
flour $6.45@7.70; first clears $4.50@ 


5, second clears $4.20@4.25, 1% ash 
clears or higher $3.55 @ 4. 
Hutchinson: Mills of this area 


found business light last week due to 
the Christmas lull. Interest was con- 
fined to p.d.s. cars shipped during 
the week. There were no forward 
bookings. Family flour sales were 
slack but fair directions helped mills 
operate at 65% even with the short 
week. The outlook for this week was 
about the same. Prices were 5¢ high- 
er due to higher wheat options. Quo- 
tations, basis Kansas City, Dec. 26: 
Hard winter family short patent in 
cottons, $6.6506.75; bakers’ short 
patent, in papers, $5.907 5.95; stand- 
ard $5.800 5.85. 


(Continued on page 25) 





Semolina Buying Interest Remains 


Light; January Pick-Up Expected 


Interest in semolina and durum 
granular blends was reported very 
light during the holiday-shortened 
week, and another slow period of 
business appeared to be in prospect 
this week. 

A number of manufacturers of 
macaroni and noodle products have 
closed down temporarily, and thus 
shipments, as well as sales, have 
tapered off. Some improvement is 
anticipated after the first of the year 
as business gets back to a more nor- 
mal pace. 

Meanwhile, durum wheat prices 
held firm at the recent high levels, 
with top quality wheat bringing a 
premium of $3.82 bu. at Minneapolis. 
Semolina blends were quoted Dec. 28 
in the same range as a week ago at 
$8@8.15 ewt., bulk, Minneapolis. 

Buyers have been holding off on 
large-scale purchases of blends for 
some time now, with a prevalent atti- 
tude that wheat prices may work 


lower in January because of possible 
heavier receipts. 

Durum wheat prices delivered at 
Minneapolis Dec. 24, were as follows: 
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MILLFEED ADVANCES 
IN MODERATE TRADE 


o> 
Reduction in Offerings Supports Val- 
ues; Minneapolis Bran Gains 
$2@2.50 Ton 


Millfeed trade was generally dull 
during the week ending Dec. 28, al- 
though some fair advances’ were 
posted. Strength was noted in Min- 
neapolis bran, which gained $2@2.50 
ton because of scarcity of offerings. 
The same factor strengthened prices 
in the Southwest. Most buying inter- 
est was confined to nearby shipment. 

Formula feed business in the North- 
west held up fairly well in the pre- 
Christmas period, and most manufac- 
turers managed to hold production 
schedules up to recent levels on the 
four days worked last week. Major 
plants were closed Christmas Day for 
a long weekend, with some having 
operated the previous Saturday to 
permit the holiday. 

Business for the month appears to 
be filling out to a good total, and in 
some instances a sharp increase over 
last December is indicated at this 
point. A steady rate of production is 
anticipated for this week to keep the 
feed pipelines filled for an expected 
upswing in retail demand in early 
January. 

Poultry feed is in best demand, 
with dairy feed also moving out in 
good tonnage. Some tightness in oats 
is credited with helping to boost sales 
of this feed, a situation which is ex- 
pected to become more pronounced 
through the winter. 

Reports on hog feed sales are vari- 
able, and for some manufacturers the 
pig crop report last week showing a 
drop in fall pigs tended to verify their 
experience in sales this year. 

Cattle feed sales to western range 
feeders continue to lag because of 
lack of confidence in the cattle price 
outlook and restrictions on credit. 
Turkey broilers are providing a fairly 
good market for some manufacturers 
in the area. 

Buyers largely ignored the formula 
feed market last week, more intent 
on holiday activities, and business of 
feed mills in the southwestern states 
experienced the usual year-end slump. 
Adding to the dullness was a heavy 
snowstorm over a part of the north- 
ern section of the territory, which 
made roads hazardous and reduced 
dock business of mills and retail deal- 
ers. 

Altogether, it is surprising that feed 
business maintained an even moder- 
ate level. Most mills were able to 
schedule about four days production 
for the holiday shortened week. There 
was no particular feature to the 
week’s trade, with poultry feed de- 
mand showing up the best at the 
present time. 

The Christmas spirit apparently re- 
placed buying interest in the formula 
feed industry during the week ending 
Dec. 23 in the central states. Orders 
came in slowly and backlogs held at 
around one or two days of grinding 
time. 

Millfeed production by mills in the 
Northwest, the Southwest and at 
Buffalo, representing 75% of the 
combined flour milling capacities of 
those areas amounted to 35,541 tons 
last week, according to figures com- 


piled by The Northwestern Miller. 
Production for the current week 
compares with an output of 47,559 


tons in the previous week and 37,249 
tons in the corresponding week of 
a year ago. Crop-year production to 
date totaled 1,228,719 tons as com- 
pared with 1,295,181 tons in the cor- 
responding period a year ago. 
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Wheat futures prices moved up in 
the final two days of the week end- 
ing Dec. 28, and cash wheat premiums 
again showed stability. The advance 
in futures ranged 212@3%¢ bu. at 
Chicago, 3142404%¢ at Minneapolis 
and 3% @4%¢ at Kansas City. In Chi- 
cago the March and May posted the 
best gains, while at the other mar- 
kets the deferred months were rela- 
tively stronger than the nearby de- 
liveries. The market gained support 
from the expected German buying 
this week and also from a forecast 
for sharply colder weather in the 
southwestern winter wheat belt which 
some observers felt could damage 
portions of the crop which lack suffi- 
cient snow cover. Good demand 
was experienced in cash wheat mar- 
kets, and premiums were steady to 
stronger. 


Closing prices for wheat futures 
Dec. 28 were: Chicago —March 
$2.0734-%, May $2.08-2.08%, July 


$1.9834-7%%,, September $2.01; Minne- 
apolis May §$2.30%5, July $2.22, 
Kansas City March $2.1644, May 
$2.1312, July $2.02, July hard wheat 
$2.0814. 


Export News Dominant 

Lacking any support from domestic 
flour business, market strength leaned 
entirely on export prospects and the 
crop outlook, with the former getting 
considerable emphasis in market 
news. In the past several weeks re- 
ports have circulated that Germany 
was about to purchase a substantial 
amount of U.S. wheat, but in most 
cases the buying ultimately was done 
elsewhere or the quantities were re- 
duced considerably from the amounts 
expected. More reliance was placed 
in the report of buying scheduled for 
Dec. 30, however, because trade 
sources said Germany had _ booked 
cargo space for about 3.5 million 
bushels. The German order is ex- 
pected to top 6 million bushels 

Additional export interest was re- 
ported, with India said to be inter- 
ested in buying around 3.75 million 
bushels and the Netherlands and 
Formosa given U.S. dollar allocations 
for procurement of U.S. grains. This 
apparent improvement in immediate 
export prospects does not alter the 
over-all crop year outlook, however, 
observers say, as no sustained bulge 
in world demand is anticipated. Also, 
Southern Hemisphere countries at 
this time of the year become more 
of a factor in the export market since 
new crops are being harvested there. 
U.S. exports in November, the U.S. 
Department of Agriculture reports, 
totaled 15 million bushels, bringing 
the total for the first five months of 
the crop vear to 95 million, which is 
some 30 million bushels below the 
amount exported in a similar period 
last year. 

The changes that occurred in the 
wheat situation in the Southwest up 
to last week were all for the better. 
Generally, the crop was in a dormant 
state while maintaining its satisfac- 
tory condition. In Kansas, wheat is 
in good condition over most of the 
state, with root systems on late- 
emerging wheat showing continued 
improvement. In Oklahoma, surface 
moisture supplies are good in practi- 
cally all sections of the state. How- 
ever, there is little subsoil moisture 
reserve in the far western and ex- 
treme eastern areas. The moisture 
supply in Nebraska is generally ade- 
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Wheat Futures Advance 
on Export Developments 


Large Purchase by Germany Expected; Cash 
Markets Firm as Demand Holds Up Well 


quate, and most of the crop is now 
dormant. 

The USDA reported last week that 
cancellations from elevator com- 
panies to build new facilities under 
its occupancy guarantee program had 
cut the added grain storage capacity 
to a little more than 200 million 
bushels, the goal the department an- 
nounced for the program last sum- 
mer. Applications for building of more 
than 244 million bushels additional 
space were received before cancella- 
tions reduced the figure. 

Cash Market Gains 

Cash wheat premiums held firm 
throughout the week at Minneapolis, 
although demand was only moderate 
most of the time. Receipts were only 
fair. On Dec. 28 light receipts and 
good demand resulted in an advance 
of 1¢ bu. on ordinaries through 11% 
protein and gains of 2¢ on 12% pro- 
tein on up through the list. At the 
close No. 1 dark northern spring or 
northern spring, 58-lb. test weight, 
was quoted at 12¢ over the May 
future, 11% protein 12¢ over, 12% 
protein 16@20¢ over, 13° protein 
20@25¢ over, 14% protein 29433¢ 
over, 15% protein 41@42¢ over and 
16% protein 55@56¢ over. 

Durum wheat premiums were 
steady until Dec. 28, when values 
dropped 5¢ bu. in all weight 
gories. Durum testing 60 lb. with 
13.5% moisture on Dec. 28 ranged 
$3.644 3.77 bu. Other durum prices 
ranged down to $2.67@2.94 bu. for 
51 Ib. grain. (See table on page 14.) 

The following table shows the ap- 
proximate range of cash wheat prices 
at Minneapolis Dec. 24: 


sate- 


For Dry Sound Wheat 
1 DNS or NS 58 It $ 


> 3 yi 
11% Protein 2.40% 4% 11, 
2% Protein i3 02.47! 
13¢ Protein 17% @ 2.52 
14% Protein 6% @2.601 
15% Protein 68, 2.69M 
16% Protein . S214 @2.831 


1@2¢ Premium for No. 1 Heavy 


Grade Discounts 
Test weight—2@4¢ each lb. under 58 1b 
Damage—% @1¢ each 1° 


Moisture—l¢ each 4% on 14 to 14%%; 
1@2¢ each \%% over 14\%¢ 
Cash Prices Firm 

The lack of any sizeable receipts at 
the cash wheat market in Kansas 
City last week overshadowed the nor- 
mal holiday dullness in demand, and 
prices held firm to stronger. Actually, 
so few cash cars were offered that 
those who were in the market had 
difficulty acquiring supplies, and pre- 
miums advanced as much as 2¢. The 
cash basis was tied to the March 
future, as has been customary, and 
this option closed on Dec. 28 at 
$2.16144, compared with $2.12% a 
week earlier. Ordinary No. 1 dark 
and hard winter was quoted at 1714¢ 
over March, 12.5% protein 23034¢ 
over and 14% 2312 439%¢ over. 

The approximate range of cash 
wheat prices at Kansas City Dec. 24 
is shown in the accompanying table: 





No. 1 Dark and Hard x 1 2.61 
No. 2 Dark and Hard 0 a 2.60 
No. 3 Dark and Hard 29 “a 2.5 

No. 4 Dark and Hard 28 “a j1 
No. 1 Red 17 ! Te 
No. 2 Red are 16% @ 2.20 
No. 3 Read 1514 @ 2.19 
No. 4 Red 14% @ 2.18 


At Ft. Worth ordinary No. 1 hard 
winter wheat was reported selling 
Dec. 28 at $2.63% @2.64%4, delivered 
Texas common points, with a 3¢ pre- 
mium paid for 13% protein. Demand 
improved slightly and offerings were 
limited. 

Wheat markets were quiet, with 
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A Statistical Service Provided Continuously for Readers of 
The Northwestern Miller for More Than Half a Century 





WEERLY FLOUR PRODUCTION, IN SACKS (CWT. 








Flour production in principal manufacturing areas by mills rey ne currently n The 
Northwestern Miller with relationship of production to capacity and to the total estimated 
output of mills in the U.S. expressed in percentages 

1 1-26 *Previous | ” ‘ Ih 4-99 
1953 week 19 1951 1950 
Northwe 544,3 He ~44 ‘ ‘ 
Southwest 1,018,011 160,246 ’ s1 ws i 1 69 
Buffalo 416,12 4 5,35 
Centra al s theast 92° 544 ‘ ' s s 1 Hi 879 
North I ‘ " “OS S91 +9 11S “781 
I i 2 579.90 17 a) ‘ ¢ 1 195.919 
1 ent 1 U.S. output 7 7 7 
He 
Crop year flour production 
7~Percentage of capacity operated in 5-day week — July 1 to - 
I» 1-26, Previous Dee. 2 ? s,m 1-29, D> 1 
195 week 1952 1951 19 1% 195 
N ! 4 ' 7 l 14 
South ‘ ss 7 ‘ j ' 1 ’ 
! ' 11 11 ' 1 19,4 
ntr Ss. E 7 ‘ ' 1 seg 
NX P t ‘ S ‘ " 6 ’ 1.8 
I ’ 1 " 
SOULTHWEST NORTHWEST 
hhansas City Minneapolis 
day weelh Flour ar iv weel Flou i 
ipacity output ipa ut Vv 
Iv 850 aT 81 Ih 177 49 
Py 74 Se a I’re u wee ( ‘ ‘1 
rw 10.66 191 Tw ‘ 4 @ 74 
Hive ue 1 1 ear a 
ren xe s . 


60 Representative Mills Outside of Kansas 
City (Including Wichita and Salina) 





5-day week Flour o aC 
capacity output tivity 
Lee 1 1.500 795,009 TS 
ire in week 1,021,500 SO4 590 SS 
Yea 1,019.7 THLZLTSS 7 
Two 1,019,250 747 7 
Five-year iverage sf 
Ten-year average , Ss 
CENTRAL AND SOUTHEASTERN 
Mills in Illinois, Ohio, Michigan, Indiana 
Kentucky North Carolina, Tennessee Vir 
ginia, (ir gia and eastern Missour 
5-day week Flour a 
Lpruacits output ti t 
Trex H71,400 92.544 S 
Pre “71.400 ‘5°68. 394 7A 
Ye 71 an 84.268 7 
rwe ‘ 671 113.76 f 
Five-s rawe ‘ 
Pen-ve rae 68 
Re 
BUPPALO 
lay week Flour % am 
capacity yutpu t ¢ 
Ih +] 0 116,128 9 
Previou $59,500 1.010 11 
Year ag 59 1) 6ot 80 
Tw p59.N00 33. 8¢ q 
rive-ys ize 89 
Pen-yea ‘ ST 
Iie 


Principal interior mill 
eluding Luluth, St Paul North Dakota 
Montana and Lowa 








iy weel ] i % a 

pacity utput tivity 

in $1,250 ' 7 

l’re 1 N is] °4 40 

Year ago i" ' 

I “ \ “ur i he 61 

Five-vear ‘ ’ 

Pen-y ra ime 67 

he i 

PACIFIC COAST 

rincipal mills on the North Paeit Coast 

Seattle, Tacoma and Interior 

Washington Mills 

day weel I ur eo ac- 

capacity output tivity 

Th { 15,000 ] ’ 61 

Tre us Wee | "19 88 

Year ago 2 ’ 1 1 
Tw vear 4 151 

] e-vear averane , 

Ten-year average 
R ed 

I 4 25 7 

Previous weel 133,000 lus S09 Si 

Year age 1 0 Suda fl 

Two years ago 1 11 ¢ we 

i e-yvear iverace 74 

Ten-year average 


MILLFEED OUTPUT 


Ir millfeed in tons for weel 


ending Lies f 


with season total of (1) principal mills in Nebraska, Kansas and ¢ 


)klahoma and the cities 


of Kansas City and St. Joseph; (2) principal mills of Minnesota, lowa, North and South 


Dakota and Montana, including Minneapolis, 


St. Paul and Duluth-Superior; (3) mills of 


Buffalo, N.Y. Production computed on the basis of 72% flour extraction 


-—Southwest*— 


-—Northwest* 
Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop year 


-Buffalot— —Combined**® 
Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop yr. 


production todate production todate production to date production to date 





Len 1 614 611,131 19,101 1,04 Sut BY 41 1,228,719 
Previou e« 23,494 13,67 10,39 17,559 

Two wl ‘ 23,657 14,087 10,48 {5.224 

1952 19,997 641,328 9,868 7,384 11 » 1,295,181 
1951 19,919 638.574 11,99 6.49 ‘ ‘ 1,381,84 
1950 25.567 662,129 13,184 10,497 1,576 9.284 1.3700) 
1949 21,425 648,480 11,50 9,179 s ' 107 1,299,210 
Five-yr. average 21,504 646,328 11,130 873,358 7,876 01,388 40,517 1,315,074 


*Principal mills. ¢*84% of total capacity. tAll mills. {Revised 





virtually no business going on in the 
Pacific Northwest. Export white 
wheats were barely at the loan level, 
around $2.35 bu., with no interest on 
the part of buyers or sellers. Japan 
again took all of its wheat out of 
Canada, purchasing nothing from 
here. A gloomy outlook on exports in 
this area is indicated for the balance 
of the season. No damage to winter 
wheat is reported yet. Spring plant- 
ing will be light as weather was fav- 
orable for fall planting. 


———-BREAD |S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


CASH GRAIN GROUP ELECTS 


ST. LOUIS — Clark C. Waters, 
Frank J. Farnen & Co., has been 


named president of the Cash Grain 
Commission Merchants Association 
of St. Louis, succeeding Roy J. Huet- 
teman, Producers Grain Commission. 
Arthur H. Davis, Lowell Hoit & Co., 
was named vice president and Nor- 
vell D. Seele, Service Grain Co., sec- 
retary-treasurer. 
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RYE FLOUR OUTPUT 


Following is the rye flour output reporte 
ed to The Northwestern Miller by prin- 


cipal mills at Chicago, Minneapoli and 
outside points in the Northwest, in icks 
and comparative figures for the pre ou 
weeks 
In Dec In In 
5 1 1s Zo 
Five mills 24,420 24,784 1 1,010 
‘Four mills or less. tRe ed trom pre 


vious week 
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J. M. Burns R. L. Panneton 


Melvin Forwalder L. EK. Johnson 


Red Star Announces Promotions 


MILWAUKEE—J. A. Kirkman, Jr., 
vice president in charge of sales and 
advertising, Red Star Yeast & Prod- 
ucts Co., has announced the advance- 
ment of 12 members of the sales staff 
to positions of higher responsibility 
ranging from field sales operations 
representative to executive sales as- 
sistant. 

Dr. Paul P. Merritt, director of 
bakery products research and de- 
velopment, who joined the company 
as head of the bakery products re- 
search laboratory nine years ago, be- 
comes an executive sales assistant. 
Dr. Merritt received his bachelor’s 
degree in chemical engineering from 
the University of Kansas and has 
done research on baking at the Uni- 
versity of Nebraska under an Ameri- 
can Association of Cereal Chemists 
fellowship. He received his Ph.D. 
from the University of Minnesota in 
1944. 

Frank H. Yaffe, field sales opera- 
tions manager since 1949, has been 
appointed sales operations manager 
with headquarters at the home office 
in Milwaukee. Mr. Yaffe has been 
with the company since 1945 when 
he joined it as sales correspondent 
in the home office. 

Three district managers have be- 
come division managers and a fourth 
has been made an assistant division 
manager. James Melvin Burns, dis- 
trict manager of the Detroit and 
Cleveland district since 1946, has been 
appointed division manager of the 
east central division with headquar- 
ters in Detroit. Mr. Burns has been 
with the company since 1935. Robert 
L. Panneton, formerly district sales 
manager of the Denver district, has 
been appointed divisional sales man- 
ager of the western division, with 
headquarters in the company’s new 
offices in the Standard Federal Sav- 
ings Bldg., 611 Wilshire Blvd., Los 
Angeles. Marvin J. Swanson, district 
manager of the St. Paul district since 
1947, has been promoted to division 
manager of the northwest division, 
with headquarters in St. Paul, Minn. 
Mr. Swanson has been with the com- 
pany since 1936. John G. Graef, dis- 
trict manager, Chicago — Tri-States 
district since 1950. has been appointed 
assistant division manager of the cen- 
tral division with headquarters in 
Chicago. Mr. Graef started with the 
company as bakery sales representa- 
tive in 1948. 

Gordon G. Coffey, who has been in 
charge of order control since 1950, 
has been promoted to sales office 
manager, home office, Milwaukee. Mr. 





Coffey started with the company as 
a sales correspondent with the home 
office in 1947. 

Walter A. Goletz, district manager, 
Pittsburgh-Buffalo district, has been 
appointed district manager, Chicago 
—tTri-States district, with headquar- 
ters in Chicago. Mr. Goletz joined the 
company in 1950 as branch manager 
in Pittsburgh. 

Melvin Forwalder becomes division 
manager of the southern division, 
with headquarters in Dallas. Mr. For- 
walder joined the company as a route 
salesman in Wichita, Kansas, in 1933. 





M. J. Swanson J. G. Graef 


Howard Bishop W. J. Derse 

Lewis E. Johnson, assistant district 
manager, St. Paul district, becomes 
district manager, St. Paul district. 
Mr. Johnson joined the company in 
1945 as branch manager in Rochester, 
Minn. 

Howard Bishop, assistant district 
manager, Chicago—tTri-States district 
since 1952, has been appointed dis- 
trict manager of the Pittsburgh-Buf- 
falo district, with headquarters in 
Pittsburgh. 

William J. Derse, branch manager 
in Cleveland since 1951, has been ap- 
pointed assistant district manager, 
Detroit-Cleveland district, with head- 
quarters in Detroit. Mr. Derse first 
joined the company as special grocery 
sales representative in 1947. 





Better Agricultural Methods Would 
Ease World Hunger, Scientist Says 


WASHINGTON Greater use of 
available improved agricultural pro- 
duction techniques in areas of the 
world where the need for food is 
greatest would go far in alleviating 
much of the hunger in the world, a 
U.S. Department of Agriculture scien- 
tist said Dec. 27 in opening a general 
symposium of the American Associa- 
tion for the Advancement of Science 
in Boston, Mass. 

“Although striking progress has 
been made through research over the 
last half century to increase both 
quality and production of basic foods, 
hunger is still on the increase,” Dr. 
K. S. Quisenberry, agronomist in the 
Agricultural Research Service and 
vice president of the big scientific 
association, declared. “Many of our 
recent research findings must still be 
put to use in the areas where need 
for food is greatest; in the Far East, 
for example, where food supplies have 
declined 10% in the last 20 years.”’ 

Dr. Quisenberry named the basic 
crops on which mankind is primarils 
dependent as rice, wheat, maize 
(corn), potatoes, sweet potatoes, com- 


mon beans, soybeans, sugar beets, 
sugarcane, cassava, bananas, and 
coconuts. 


Continuing research, he said, must 
supply the answers to current and 
future food needs and must help solve 
problems that are created when man 
grows a single crop over millions of 
acres. Such pure stands ‘‘make a crop 
particularly vulnerable to attacks by 
weeds, insects, and virulent plant 
diseases.” In North America today, 
race 15B of stem rust is posing such 
a threat to wheat production, he said. 

Dr. Quisenberry summed up the 
world food situation with a brief run- 


down of each of the 12 basic foods. 

Production of rice, a crop that half 
the world depends upon, has_ been 
boosted by more than a million metric 
tons over pre-war levels, but at the 
expense of planting more land to the 
crop. Rice yields per unit of land have 
been declining, he said, but research 
in rice improvement, particularly in 
the Far East, holds great promise. 
Nine selections under test in Thailand 
recently have given yield increases 
from 30 to 78% over those of stand- 
ard varieties. Possibly greater gains 
may be obtained from the crossing of 
specifically related parent material, 
he said. 

Although both world wheat acre- 
age and yields have increased during 
the last 15 years, the department of 
agriculture scientist warned that such 
plant diseases as rust race 15B can 
quickly wipe out the production gains 
resulting from years of research. Cur- 
rently American wheat breeders are 
cooperating with Canadian and Latin 
American scientists in a world-wide 
search for sources of resistance to this 


disease, that since 1950 has caused 
widespread crop destruction in the 
western hemisphere. Promising 


strains and hybrids are being tested 
at many points under a wide range 
of climates and soils. 

More maize, the third greatest 
cereal food, is being produced on less 
land than ever before—the result of 
research development of hybrid corn 
in the 1930’s. Since 1930 the area 
planted to maize has been reduced by 
2'» million acres. On the other hand, 
annual production has risen by 2: 
million metric tons. 

As in the case of maize, Dr. Quisen- 
berry expects the wide application of 
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recent research findings concerning 
potatoes, beans, and soybeans to im- 
prove the future prospects of these 
three basic foods. Potato production 
per acre has practically doubled in 
the U.S. during the last 15 years, 
largely because of the development of 
disease-resistant varieties and im- 
proved insect control. Much of this 
research has application in Furope 
where 80% of the world’s potatoes 
are grown. The potato crop is under 
the continual threat of several dis- 
eases. Any one of them could elimi- 
nate the potato as a leading food crop 
of North America. 

Beans likewise reflect the applica- 
tion of research findings in the U.S. 
where per acre production is 40° 
above that of other important bean- 
growing countries. Twenty years of 
American research have adapted the 
ancient Asian food and oil crop, soy- 
beans, to the U.S., which today pro- 
duces well over a third of the world’s 
supply. Development of soybean varie- 
ties adapted to the soils and climate 
of central U.S., increase of oil con- 
tent, and improvement in suitability 
to machine production have been re- 
sponsible for the shifting emphasis to 
this crop. In 1929 there were 
than 2's million acres of soybeans in 
the U.S.; today’s acreage totals 15 
millions. 

Sweet potatoes appear in backyard 
gardens in nearly all warm, rainy 
areas of the world, he said, indicat- 
ing the possibility of their commercial 
production in many of these coun- 
tries. Nearly half the crop is produced 
in Japan. Much of the world’s crop 
does not enter commerce. 

Sugar plants have probably had 
more study than any of the other 
essential food crops, Dr. Quisenberry 
believes. In almost every country in 
which cane is grown, it has been nec- 
essary to introduce disease-resistant 
stock to save this crop from ruin. 
Beet sugar was developed in a Ger- 
man laboratory less than 200 years 
ago. Today the sugar beet industry is 
well established in North America, 
the Near East and Japan, and sup- 
plies nearly a third of the world’s 
sugar needs. 

Dr. Quisenberry said that cassava, 
which we know as the source of 
tapioca starch, is the staff of life for 
millions of people in the tropics. 
Green bananas are cooked as vege- 
tabies or dried and ground into flour 
to become a basic food for many of 
these people, and similarly, the coco- 
nut is a primary source of food for 
millions of tropic islanders. 


less 
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CANADIAN OFFICIAL TERMS 
PRESENT CROPS “ABNORMAL” 


WINNIPEG Wheat farmers 
should not assess the present or fu- 
ture terms of the phenomenal pro- 
duction of the past three years, any 
more than on the basis of 
below-normal crops, C. B. Davidson 
secretary of the Canadian Wheat 
Board, declared recently. 

Mr. Davidson, addressing the Mani- 
toba Agronomists at their annual 
conference, said he could see “noth- 
ing normal about the present phase 
of prairie agriculture” and contended 
that it is a situation that will not 
recur too frequently. 

He pointed out that since the wa) 
oat acreage in western Canada had 
declined by 40%. This was inevitable 
because of the mechanization of agri- 
culture. Mr. Davidson felt that there 
would always be a good demand for 
Canadian oats from the U.S. Atlantic 
states and that the normal require- 
ments for the area might be in the 
neighborhood of 23 million bushels 
annually. 


a series of 
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Long Distance Telephone 32 
Cable address—"'Jasco” 


J. Allen Smith & Co., Inc. 


KNOXVILLE 6, TENNESSEE 
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“DURAMBER” 
SEMOLINA 


FANCY No. 1 
Milled from Carefully Selected 


AMBER DURUM WHEAT 


AMBER MILLING DIVISION 


Farmers Union Grain Terminal Association 














Choice 


MILLING WHEAT 


NORRIS GRAIN COMPANY 
Kansas City, Mo. 








You can make better bread with 


SUNNY KANSAS Flour 


The WICHITA 
Flour Mills Co. 








WICHITA, KANSAS 





THE KANSAS 
MILLING CO. 


WICHITA e CHERRYVALE 
MOUNDRIDGE AND MARION 








WOLCOTT & LINCOLN, Inc. 
GRAIN MERCHANTS 
Operating: 

Chicago Great Western Elevator 
Kansas City 
Wolcott & Lincoln Elevator 
Wellington, Kansas 
Main Office: KANSAS CITY, MO. 
Board of Trade Building 








‘MILL MUTUAL SERVICE 


FOR POLICY HOLDERS 


Mill Mutual Fire Prevention Bureau 
400 West Madison St. Chicago, Il. 











Buy and Sell 
Through 


WANT ADS 
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Stock Market Picture 


THE NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 


Quotations on baking, milling and allied 
stocks listed on the New York Stock Ex- 
change: 


Dec. 


—1953— 1953 
High Low Close 
Allied Mills, Ine... 33 24%, 26% 
Allis-Chalmers 
Pid. $3.25 
Am, Cyanamid 
A-D-M Co. 
Borden Saute ae 
Cont. Baking Co... 
Corn Pr. Ref. Co.. 
Cream of Wheat 
Dow Chemical : 
Gen. Baking Co... 
Gen, Foods Corp. 
General Mills, Ine. 
Pid. 5% ; 
Merck & Co. 
Pid. $4 ‘ 
Natl. Biscuit Co. 
Pid. $7 : 
Pillsbury Mills, Ine. 
Procter & Gamble 
Quaker Oats Co... 
Ralston Purina 


Co., $3.75 Ptd. 96 R6 88 
St. Regis Paper Co. 2354 17', 2% 20% 
Std. Brands, Inc. . 29% 25 29 28%, 
Sterling Drug ... 37% 325K 3744 37% 
United Biscuit 

of America ... 3914 33% 38% 99% 
Victor Ch. Wks. 28% 24% 27% 2% 
Ward Baking Co. 25 I8% 23%, 22% 


Stocks not traded: 
Bid Asked 
American Cyanamid, Pfd. 128 133 
Cont. Baking Co., $5.50 Pfd. 91 915% 





Corn Products Ref., $7 Pfd. 171% 175 
Dow Chemical, $4 A Pfd. iol lol’, 
General Baking Co., $8 Pfd. 142 144 
Gen. Foods Corp., $3.50 Pfd. 93 94 


Gen, Mills, I 334° Pid.... 118 122 





Merck & Co., $3.50 Pfd. 86 87% 
Merck & Co., $4 Pfd. . 92% D4 
Pillsbury Mills, Inc., $4 Pfd. 101 102% 
Quaker Oats, $6 Pfd. ; 14034 141%, 
St. Regis Paper, $4.40 Pfd. 93%, 95% 
std. Brands, Inc., $4.50 Pfd. 85% 861% 
Sterling Drug, $3.50 Pfd. 90 91 
Sunshine Biscuits, Ine. 72% 73 
United Biscuit of America, 

Pid. $4.56 a 104 107 
Victor Chem. Wks., $3.50 Pfd. 88 92 
Ward Baking Co., $5.50 Pfd. 102 103% 


THE AMERICAN STOCK EXCHANGE 


Quotations on baking, milling and allied 
stocks listed on the American Stock Ex- 
change: 


Dec. Dee. 

21, 28, 

1953 1953 1953 

High Low Close Close 
Burry Biscuit Corp. 5 2% 3 3 
Gr. A&P Tea Co. 171 144% .... 168 
Pid. $5 ......... 135% 12034 133 133 

Hathaway Bak., 
iy EE as cae se 12% 9% B44 By, 


Horn & Hardart 


Corp. of N. ¥ 23% 17% ... 4 
Fee 125% 127 1 2 
Stocks not traded: 

Bid 

Horn & Hardart Corp. of 
New York, $5 Pfd. 99% 

Novadel-Agene .............. 22% 

ee 16% 

Wagner Baking Co. ...... i% 

Wagner Baking Co., Pfd.... 108% 

Ward Baking Co., Warrants. . 8% 

CANADIAN STOCKS 
Dec. Dee. 
il, 18, 
1953— 1953 1953 
High Low Close Close 

Can. Food Prod. .. 1 2% 3.15 

Rear are 10 5 5% 
Pfd. wee oo ae 45 53 
Consol. Bakeries 9% 7 73 
Federal Grain . 21% 414 19% 

. a oa8 27 24 26% 

Gen, Bakeries ‘ 6.00 1.90 5.50 

Lake of the Woods 33', 28 29 

Maple Leaf Mig. 9 6% ™, 

Pfd. sees 90 80 861% 

MeCabe Grain, A 13 11% 12% 

Mid Pacitic Grain . 144% 10 14% 

Ogilvie Flour a) ae 29%, 31 

Toronto Elevators 14% 12% 14 

United Grain, A... 18 16% 16% 

George Weston . 34% 26% 34 
Pid. 444% Lee. 98% VI 9H 


Closing bid and asked prices on stocks 
not traded: 


Bid Asked 


Canada Bread - ; . 2.90 3.00 
Canada Bread, Pfd. B 47 ¢ 
Canadian Bakeries My, 12% 
Catelli Food, A me 13% eos 
Catelli Food, B .. : 1954 aad 
Inter-City Baking 13 20 
Lake of the Woods, Pfd. 138 

McCabe Grain, B career se 12% 

Ogilvie Flour, Pfd, ‘ 148" 160 
Reliance Grain ..... 26 Sawa 
St. Lawrence Flour, Pfd. 120 
Standard Brands* . 27% 28 
Western Grain bas : 20 


*U.S. funds, 
———BREAD iS THE STAFF F LIFE 
GRAIN CROP SHIFTS 
FARGO, N.D.—-In 1954 the major 
shifts from wheat in the spring wheat 
area are likely to be feed grains 
barley and oats--with some shift to 
flax and minor crops, according to 
the North Dakota extension service. 
















“THERE IS NO 
SUBSTITUTE 
FOR QUALITY” 





Price ws. Quality 


FLOUR BUYING “BARGAINS” are likely to prove 
disastrous. For more than 50 years you have bought our 
brands with perfect safety, knowing that they represented 
the highest and most Dependable Quality that scientific 


milling could produce. 





BAY STATE MILLING CO. 


WINONA, MINNESOTA 
Millers of- HARD SPRING WHEAT and RYE FLOURS 











ESTABLISHEO 1865 


SOFT WHITE WINTER WHEAT FLOUR A SPECIALTY 
Also Choice Blue-Stem and Hard 


Spring Patents 
WE INVITE EXPORT CORRESPONDENCE 





General Offices: WALLA WALLA, WASHINGTON 
Mills at Waitsburg, Washington, Freewater, Oregon, and Athena, Oregon 
Atlantic Coast Office, RAYMOND F. KILTHAU, Produce Exchange, New York 

















Cente 1292201 FLourine miisco. 


GENERAL OFFICES: 340 CENTRAL BLOG., SEATTLE 4, WASH 
DOMESTIC AND EXPORT MILLERS © DEALERS IN ALL TYPES OF PACIFIC NORTHWEST WHEAT 


6,500,000 
Bushels 
Country and 
Terminal 


GOLD DROP PIE ond COOKIE FLOUR 
PYRAMID CONE FLOUR 

CENTENNIAL CAKE FLOUR 

BLUESTEM ond HARD WHEAT BAKERS FLOURS 
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. » 
NEW SPOKANE _MILk... ONE OF 
THE WORLD’S: MOST“MODERN 
fiagrs 
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MILLS AT SPOKANE - WENATCHEE - RITZVILLE - PORTLAND 
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Price Support 
Program Costs 
Rise to $62,764,169 


WASHINGTON—The U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has announced 
that price support program loans and 
inventories of the Commodity Credit 
Corp. totaled $4,544,897,000 as of 
Oct. 31. The CCC sustained a net 
realized loss of $62,764,169 in carry- 
ing out this program during the first 
four months of the current fiscal 
year. (The net realized loss on the 
CCC price support program for the 
fiscal year ended June 30, 1953, was 
$61,146,000.) 

Of the total investment of $4,- 
544,897,000, loans outstanding totaled 
$2,003,841,000 (including $998,246,- 
000 of commodity loans financed by 
lending agencies, and $1,005,595,000 
financed by the CCC) and inventories 
acquired under loan, purchase agree- 
ment, and direct purchase operations 
totaled $2,541,056,000. 

Price support operations in four 
commodities accounted for the bulk 
of the loan total. These commodities, 
the quantities of collateral pledged, 
and the loans outstanding were as 
follows: Wheat, 351,821,088 bu., $760,- 
917,041; cotton, 3,049,353 bales, $495,- 
751,150; corn, 235,089,670 bu., $365,- 
615,001; tobacco, 507,536,727 Ib., 
$221,907,977; other, $159,649,811; to- 
tal, $2,003,840,980. 

Included under ‘other’ were loans 
on olive oil, peanuts, tung oil, honey, 
soybeans, hay and pasture and win- 
ter cover crop seeds, barley, dry edi- 
ble beans, flaxseed, grain sorghum, 
oats, rice, rye, gum turpentine and 
rosin, and wool. In this group the 
largest amount of loans on any one 
commodity was $25,905,861 on oats. 

The net loss in carrying on the 
CCC price support program during 
the first four months of the fiscal 
year was realized largely on dis- 
positions of butter, dried milk, win- 
ter cover crop seed, corn, dry edible 
beans and wheat. 

The CCC is authorized, by statute, 
to have total borrowings outstand- 
ing and obligations to purchase loans 
held by lending agencies at any one 
time of $6,750,000,000 to carry on its 
various programs, including the price 
support program. 
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Florida Now Has 
Reporting System 


TALLAHASSEE, FLA.-—Firms sell- 
ing feeds in Florida may now use the 
reporting system for payment of in- 
spection fees, it was pointed out re- 
cently by Nat Mayo, supervising in- 
spector. 

The 1953 state legislature changed 
the feed law to provide that any 
seller of commercial feeds may apply 
to the commissioner of agriculture 
for a permit to report the tonnage of 
feeds sold and pay the inspection fee 
of 25¢ a ton in lieu of using inspec- 
tion fee tags or stamps supplied by 
the state. The commissioner of agri- 
culture may grant such a permit if 
the applicant meets certain condi- 
tions. 

The tonnage report is to be made 
monthly and the inspection fee is due 
and payable monthly. 

The law says that the manner and 
method of labeling to show the in- 
formation required by the law shall 
be provided by the seller and shall be 
acceptable to the commissioner of 
agriculture. 
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BEFORE AND AFTER—Members 


Consumers Soybean Mills, Inc., 


of the 
Feed Manufacturers Assn. and their guests were mostly 
smiles at the organization’s fifth annual dinner dance 
Dec. 11 at Hotel Radisson, Minneapolis. 
cocktail hour group at the left are W. D. Merrithew, 
Bill Merrithew Co.; E. H. Leitte, E. H. Leitte Co.; Don 
Swanson, Blomfield-Swanson Brokerage; Riley W. Lewis, 
and 


a 


Northwest 


Included in the 


Cotton Mills, 
Roger Berglund, 


brose McCarthy; 
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Feedstuffs. At the right are: (standing) Herman Bohne, 
Northwest Cooperative Mills, Inc., St. Paul; Miss Bertha 
Rem, Northwest Cooperative Mills; Ted Paulsen, Russell- 
Miller Milling Co.; Mrs. Paulsen; 
A. H. Roffers, Northwest Cooperative Mills; Mrs. Am- 
Ambrose McCarthy, 
and Mrs. 
Fowler, Dawes Laboratories, Inc., Chicago.) 


(seated) Mrs. Bohne; 


Fulton Bag & 


Roffers. (Pictures by Truman 





Machinery Group 
Outlines Engineering 
Standards Progress 


NEW YORK—The technical com- 
mittee of engineers of the Grain 
Processing Machinery Manufacturers 
Assn. is working on the development 
of technical engineering standards for 
grain processing equipment. 

The standards are expected to be 
of value in continued advancement in 
the manufacture of machinery and 
equipment to meet best the require- 
ments of the grain processing in- 
dustry, a recent association bulletin 
points out. 

Members of the association's tech- 
nical committee of engineers are 
W. C. Ronk, Barnard & Leas Manu- 


facturing Co, Cedar Rapids, lowa, 
chairman; Car] Schlagetter, Sidney 


(Ohio) Grain Machinery Co.; Ed. P. 
Escher, Screw Conveyor Corp., Ham- 
mond, Ind.; H. C. Jacobson, Jacobson 
Machine Works, Minneapolis; A. B. 
Osgood, The Day Co., Minneapolis; 
O. K. Mayhew, Hart-Carter Co., Min- 
neapolis; M. E. Ginaven, Bauer Bros. 
Co., Springfield, Ohio; R. E. Williams, 
B. F. Gump Co., Chicago; R. R. 
Strong, Strong-Scott Manufacturing 
Co., Minneapolis, and H. M. Soars, 
Sprout, Waldron & Co., Inc., Muncy, 
Pa. 

At the last annual meeting of the 
association, the technical committee 
discussed various engineering prob- 
lems. One of the most important mat- 
ters discussed, the recent bulletin 
noted, was the terminology that 
should be used in quoting on mixers, 
It was generally agreed by manufac- 
turers of mixers present that cubic 
foot capacity should be used rather 
than pound or ton capacity, which is 
recognized as confusing when con- 
sideration is given to the different 
weights of the ingredients that might 
be used. 

Prints covering horizontal and ver- 
tical mixers showing cubic foot ca- 
pacity formulas were later distributed 
by the committee to manufacturers 
concerned, and a vertical mixer Ca- 
pacity standard was approved at the 
association’s mid-year meeting. One 
small change in the formula for the 
horizontal mixer capacity standard 
was suggested, and this is to receive 
further consideration at the next 
meeting, the association bulletin ex- 
plained. 

A recommendation has been made 
on a standard by which corn cutter 
capacity would be rated. Also worked 
out is a recommended standard by 





which the product of a corn cutter 
or a corn cracker of any type can 
be classified. 

A recommended standard for corn 
sheller capacity ratings also has been 
developed. It has been suggested that, 
to simplify and clarify ratings, corn 
shellers be rated for capacity on a 
tons-per-hour-of-ear-corn basis. It 
was noted that capacity ratings 
would have to indicate a range from 
minimum capacity under adverse con- 
ditions to maximum capacity under 
favorable conditions. 

Development of a grinding fineness 
standard is under study, and work is 
being done on the development of a 
dust collector standard. 

At the meeting of the association 
in February, the technical committee 
will go into the matter of engineering 
standards in detail. In the meantime, 
the association has asked members 
to send in suggestions on the pro- 
posed standards and on other possible 
standards. 
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F. C. LOVITT RENAMED 
TO MEMPHIS TRADE POST 


MEMPHIS—Fred C. Lovitt of L. B. 
Lovitt & Co., feed brokerage firm of 
Memphis, was reelected this week as 
president of the Memphis Merchants 
Exchange Clearing Assn. 

Named as directors were Brown 
Burch, resident partner of Merrill 
Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane; Ed 
Jappe of Marianna Sales Co.; W. E. 
Buxton of E. E. Buxton & Co., and 
Dixon Jordan of Standard Commis- 
sion Co. 

The president of the Memphis Mer- 
chants Exchange, operator of the cot- 
tonseed oi] meal and soybean oil meal 
futures markets, automatically be- 
comes vice president of the clearing 
association at the exchange election 
in January. 

Mr. Jappe is current president of 
the Exchange and Grider Wiggs is 
the appointed board member. 
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PENNSYLVANIA STATE 
TO CONDUCT FEED COURSE 


STATE COLLEGE, PA. — The 
Pennsylvania State College school of 
agriculture has established a_ two- 
week course for persons connected 
With the feed industry. The course 
will be designed to better equip mill 
foremen, office managers and junior 
executives in the feed industry. 

The first of these annual courses 
will be given March 8-20. 


rE 


Larger Turkey 
Crop Possibility 
Explained by USDA 


WASHINGTON—The need for cau- 
tion to avoid over-expansion of turkey 
production in 1954 is evident in a 
recent U.S. Department of Agricul- 
ture report which shows the possibili- 
ty of a big turkey crop next year. 

USDA officials have pointed out 
that the favorable situation this year 
as compared with 1952 could lead 
to trouble again in 1954. A new USDA 
report on numbers of turkeys tested 
for pullorum disease has _ indicated 
that the industry may be headed 
for a substantial increase in produc- 
tion in 1954. But officials note that 
this isn’t necessarily a reliable index 
of 1954 production, and some _ ob- 
servers believe that the experience 
this year, When recommended reduc- 
tions were carried out, may be a 
good guide for 1954. 

The USDA report which explains 
the possibility of expanded production 
in 1954 is the latest Poultry and 
Egg Situation report. 

Up to Nov. 1, the report noted, 86% 
more Beltsville Small White turkeys 
than a year earlier and 3°% fewer 
birds of heavy breeds had been offi- 
cially blood-tested for inclusion in 
breeding flocks. A survey of inten- 
tions for further testing, conducted 
by the National Turkey Federation, 
indicated that in the year ending 
June 30, 1954, the number of small 
birds officially tested might be 28% 
above 1952-53 and heavy birds 2% 
fewer than last year. 

These intentions, it was explained, 
were probably influenced by favor- 
able prices this year for the 1953 crop, 
particularly in relation to lowered 
prices for feed with which the crop 
Was grown. 

If these intentions materialized, the 
turkey crop next year would likely 
exceed the record of 601% million tur- 
keys raised in 1952, USDA said. 

However, USDA said, publicity 
given to these intentions, plus large 
marketings of hen turkeys’ before 
Christmas, could well hold the crop 


below these intentions. Considering 
the implications of these intentions, 
the turkey advisory committee of 


USDA last month expressed the view 
that if the intentions were carried 


out, either more turkey hatching eggs 
would be produced in the spring of 
1954 than could be profitably hatched, 
turkeys 


or an overproduction of 
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would become apparent by marketing 
time 

The committee cited the expected 
favorable Christmas market for tur- 
key hens and expressed the view that 
the market would induce breeders to 
sell some hens rather than hold all 
of them for breeding. 
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CHANGES SUGGESTED IN 
WASHINGTON FEED LAW 


SEATTLE—Representatives of the 
Washington State Department of Ag- 
riculture stated at a meeting Dec. 
7 that the present commercial feed law 
and regulations are not adequate to 
control the use of screenings and that 
drastic action would be taken as to 
enforcement unless farm and industry 
representatives at the meeting could 
recommend a solution. 

The industry group present offered 
the following recommendation, ac- 
cording to a bulletin of the Washing- 
ton State Feed Assn.: 

“Any screenings containing viable 
noxious weed seeds must be shipped 
to a registered and certified process- 
ing plant for devitalizing viable nox- 
ious weed seeds prior to being offered 
for sale or ultimate consumption.” 

The intent of the recommendation 
is that any processing plant to quali- 
fy as a registered processing plant 
must certify that they have equip- 
ment that can _ devitalize viable 
noxious weed seeds and must agree to 
be responsible that the viable noxious 
weed seeds in the processed screen- 
ings have been devitalized. 

The present state feed law was put 
into effect in 1953 
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American Ace 


—A superior bread 

flour, milled in one 

of the West’s very 
finest flour mills. 


American Flours, Inc. 
NEWTON, KANSAS 

















MILLING 
ENGINEERS, 


INC. 
e 
Designers and Builders 
for the 
Grain Processing Industries 
« 


1911 Baltimore «+ Kansas City, Mo. 




















““Gooch’s Best” 


SUPERIOR 
QUALITY 








to Make All Baked Things 
Better 


Gooch Milling & Elevator Co. 


Lincoln, Nebraska 
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Insects Killed With 
Electromagnetic 
Waves and Electrons 


BLACKSBURG, VA.—FEffective kill 
of insects in wheat, flour and beans is 
possible by using electrons and elec- 
tromagnetic waves, according to Dr. 
Vernon H. Baker, agricultural en- 
gineer at Virginia Polytechnic Insti- 
tute. 

Dr. Baker, who recently completed 
graduate work on the subject at 
Michigan State College, said that 
electromagnetic waves— including ra- 
dio, radar, infrared and most of the 
ultraviolet spectrum—kill insects in 
stored products mainly by heating, 
while far-ultraviolet, X-rays and 
gamma rays produce chemical effects. 

The radio frequency dielectric heat- 
ing process, which has been successful 
in industry for heating everything 
from plastics to feed sacks, may be 
effective in killing insects in stored 
products, Dr. Baker said, but the 
cost may be prohibitive. 

In tests using the “radarange,” op- 
erating on a frequency of 2,540 mil- 
lion cycles per second, granary weev- 
ils and flour beetles were killed in a 
few seconds. The infested wheat and 
flour were placed in the resonant cav- 
ity of the “radarange” for treatment. 

Dr. Baker said tests conducted on 
wheat, flour and beans infested with 
insects, using electrons from the Van 
de Graaff electron accelerator, 
showed that a very small dosage of 
electrons can sterilize insect eggs and 
prevent adult insects from reproduc- 
ing. Larger doses of electrons were 
necessary to kill the adult insects. 
Further research is planned in order 
to study the effect of the electron 
treatment on the nutritional and stor- 
age qualities of foods. 

Dr. Baker said he believes that the 
use of accelerated electrons to pre- 
serve food—so-called “cold steriliza- 
tion”—may revolutionize the food in- 
dustry. 
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ARKANSAS FEED GROUP 
VOTES 5 SCHOLARSHIPS 

LITTLE ROCK, ARK.—Five schol- 
arships of $200 each to assist deserv- 
ing students in studying animal hus- 
bandry at Arkansas colleges were 
voted by the Arkansas Feed Manu- 
facturers Assn. at its annual meeting 
held in Little Rock recently. 

Collier Wenderoth, Jr., executive 
vice president, O. K. Feed Mills, Inc.. 
Fort Smith, was elected president of 
the association. Other officers named 
include Ted Cameron, Cameron Feed 
Mills, North Little Rock, vice presi- 
dent; James Dunaway, Thibault Mill- 
ing Co., Little Rock, secretary-treas- 
urer, and Henry Niemeyer, Jr., Nie- 
meyer Grain Co., Little Rock; Stephen 
Burke, J. F. Weinmann Milling Co., 
Little Rock; Harold Snyder, Arkansas 
Valley Feed Mills, Dardanelle; Gail 
Brown, Jeff D. Brown Co., Springdale, 
and the three officers as the board of 
directors. 
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EKCO PAYS DIVIDEND 

CHICAGO Directors of Ekco 
Products Co., leading housewares and 
commercial baking pan manufactur- 
ers, recently declared a dividend of 40 
cents a share on its common stock 
and the regular quarterly dividend 
of $1.121% a share on the cumulative 
preferred stock. Both dividends are 
payable Feb. 1 to stockholders of 
record Jan. 15. 












Storage Capacity 4,000,000 Bushels 





SIMONDS-SHIELDS-THEIS GRAIN CO. 


GRAIN 
Kansas City, Mo. MERCHANTS 
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ING MIDAS FLOUR MILLS <> MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 


Aged and Aerated 


To insure uniformity °¢ 
To improve bakeshop performance 


FLOUR 


You can’t buy a better flour 
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To increase absorption 






e Or get a better value 


Or be in better hands 











Or receive better service i 
It pays to talk to King Midas when you are ready to buy flour 
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All Grades 





“ROCK RIVER” **RRE ODGETT’S” RYE 


From Darkest Dark to the Whitest White 
—Speciaily Milled by the Blodgett Family—Since 1848 


FRANK H. BLODGETT, Inc., Janesville, Wisconsin 


“OLD TIMES" 
BUCKWHEAT 











900 ELECTRIC BUILDING 


A. E. BAXTER ENGINEERING CO. 


Designers and Engineers for Mills, Elevators 
and Feed Mills 


BUFFALO 3, NEW YORK 








RED WING FLOUR 


Milled in Minnesota for Over 40 Years 
THE RED WING MILLING CO., Red Wing, Minn. 
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Whitewater Flow 
Ground Where the 
Best Wheat Is Grown 
WHITEWATER FLOUR MILLS CO. 
Whitewater, Kansas 
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A 6BAG & COTTON MILLS 
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DIXIE LILY 


Plain and Self-Rising 


A Flour Without Equal 
Anywhere 


zw BUHLER 
MILL & ELEVATOR CO. 


@ Mill & Gen. Offices, Bubler, Kansas 


@ Southern Regional Office, 934 Ex- 
change Bldg., Memphis, Tenn. 











E. P. MITCHELL COMPANY 
Flour—Corn Goods 
GRAND 1554 
Dwight Building © Kansas City, Mo. 











STANDARD MILLING | 
COMPANY 


Millers of 
® CERESOTA ® ARISTOS 


BAKERY FLOURS 


“Hunter’s CREAM” 
The Oldest Flour 


Brand in Kansas 


that for more than seventy years 
has stood at the very top of the 
fine quality list. 


The Hunter Milling Co. 


Wellington, Kansas 











PAPER SACKS 
FOR MILLERS 
The Chatfield & Woods Sack Co. 


CINCINNATI, O 














RUNCIMAN MILLING CO. 
Successors to JONATHAN HALE & SONS, Inc. 
MANUFACTURERS OF FINEST 
MICHIGAN SOFT WHEAT FLOURS 
Plain and Self-Rising 
IONIA, MICH. PHONE 65 
Since 1856 
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Wheat on the Inland Seas 


XPORT of Canadian grains since 
the very early days has depend- 
ed upon water transportation from 
Fort William and Port Arthur to 
Montreal or Quebec on the St. Law- 
rence River where the grain is trans- 
ferred to ocean-going ships sailing 
straight to the many countries of the 
world, all making the Gieat Lakes 
today one of the most important in- 
ternational trade routes of the world. 
The rail haul from the average 
country point in the Prairie Provinces 
to Fort William and Port Arthur is 
950 miles, but from the head of the 
lakes—Fort William or Port Arthur 
to Montreal the water haul is 1,217 
miles, and then from Montreal to 
Liverpool another 2,785 miles. It is 
the cheap water freight on the Great 
Lakes of 1,217 miles that makes such 
a difference to the cost of landing 
wheat in Liverpool and other Euro- 
pean ports. Had it not been for the 
water transportation over the Great 
Lakes our prairie settlement and our 
production of grain would undoubted- 
ly be smaller than it is today. 


History of the Great Lakes 


The story of the Great Lakes is 
one of romance and of great adven- 
ture. The intrepid French explorer 
Champlain discovered the eastern 
part of Lake Huron- Georgian Bay- 
in the year 1615 and Lake Ontario in 
1616, 52 years before the first ship. 
the Nonsuch, sailed into the Hudson 
Bay in 1668. Champlain discovered 
Lake Huron by way of the northerly 
Ottawa River, and Lake Nipissing, 
travelling then south through the 
Georgian Bay to Lake Simcoe, thence 
to the junction of Lake Ontario and 
the St. Lawrence River. 

Etienne Brule, one of Champlain's 
lieutenants, discovered the main body 
of Lake Huron, then Saulte Ste. Ma- 
rie and the southern part of Lake 
Superior in 1618, and travelled as far 
west as Duluth on the southwestern 
side of Lake Superior. Jean Nicollet, 
seeking the northwest passage to 
China, discovered Lake Michigan in 
1634. He thought he had arrived at 
the China Sea and that the Indians 
he met were Chinese: 

Radisson and des Grosseilliers dis- 
covered the Mississippi south of 
Green Bay off Lake Michigan in 1658. 

Niagara Falls was first seen by the 
Franciscan Friar Louis Hennepin. 
Hennepin and LaMotte, under the di- 
rection of La Salle, built the first 
sailing ship ever to sail the Great 
Lakes, the Griffon at the head of 
Niagara Falls in 1679. In this ship 
they discovered and sailed into Lake 
Erie. 

Other early adventurers who ex- 
plored the Great Lakes were Joliet, 
La Salle and the Jesuit Father Mar- 
quette. 

Right on the heels of these French 
explorers came the “Men of God,” 


concerned in making the savages into 
Children of God, doing their good 
work quietly, enduring incredible 
hardships while endeavoring to alle- 
viate the lot of the Indians. First 
came the Recollect Fathers, then the 
Franciscans and later the Jesuits. 
Father Joseph Le Caron was the first, 
followed by Father Gabriel Sagard, 
Father Marquette, Father Nicholas 
Viel and Father Jean de Brebeuf, 
with many others. The annals of 
these Monastic Orders recount vic- 
tories over evil, torture, defeat, mar- 
tyrdom and death. These missionaries 
often gained the friendship of the 
Indians and prevented the massacres 
of the exploring parties. Much credit, 
then, must be given to these “Men of 
God” for the exploration of the Great 
Lakes by white men. 

The French explorers were but 
little concerned with settlement 
Their eyes were centered on the fur 
trade. They were obsessed with the 
northern country, and their efforts 
were devoted almost exclusively to 
the area north of the Great Lakes, 
from Montreal and Quebec along the 
Ottawa River to Lake Nipissing, 
seeking furs. Their discovery of the 
Great Lakes to the south was almost 
incidental. 

The British Settlements 

The British, however, following the 
steps of the French explorers, had 
their minds more on settlement of 
the vast country south of the Great 
Lakes. It is said that the French 
erected cedar crosses as signs of pos- 
session, but that the British built 
forts and brought in immigrants who 
settled much of the country around 
and south of the lakes. The French 
did establish one settlement at De- 
troit on Lake Erie by an explorer 
named Cadillac. Unfortunately Cadil- 








lac was not backed up by France and 
eventually his fort and settlement 
fell to the British. It was undoubted- 
ly, then, the urge to open up the 
Great Lakes for transportation and to 
occupy and settle the vast area south 
of the lakes, which brought the coun- 
try first under the British and later 
under the American and Canadian 
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flags. Supposing, however, that the 
French, who were in the country ear- 
lier than the British, had devoted 
themselves more to settlement and 
immigration than to the northerly 
fur trade, might not then a large part 
of the American continent today still 
be under the flag of France?——-Searle 
Grain Co., Ltd. 








Looking Backward 


into the files of The Northwestern Miller ..... 








25 Years Ago: 


Sugar refiners struck back at diet 
faddists (it was the era of “Reach 
for a Lucky Instead of a Sweet”) 
with a national campaign designed to 
defend the food values of sugar. 

General Mills, Inc., announced the 
completion of negotiations for the 
purchase by that company from 
Frank Kell and his associates of all 
Kell milling properties located at 
Amarillo, Vernon, Wichita Falls and 
Waco, Texas, and at Oklahoma City 
and Perry, Okla., adding 9,500 bbl. 
to the total flour making capacity of 
General Mills. A few days later the 
1,200-bbl. plant of the El Reno 
(Okla.) Mill & Elevator Co. was pur- 
chased. Rated capacity of all General 
Mills plants was then stated to be 
about 76,000 bbl. 


50 Years Ago: 


On Christmas Day Ph. H. Postel, 
founder of the Ph. H. Postel Milling 
Co. of Mascoutah, IIll., called to- 
gether his family and distributed 
among them his entire fortune which, 
according to reports, amounted to 
nearly a million dollars. Mr. Postel, 
then in his 87th year, said that for 











Grain cargo downbound at the Soo locks from Port Arthur to Collingwood. 


years it had been his ambition to 
divide his wealth among his three 
sons and four daughters so that he 
could rest assured they were all well 
provided for. The published account 
of this happy event said of Mr. Pos- 
tel: “In spite of his advanced age, he 
is in full possession of all his facul- 
ties and is to be found at the mill 
office each day. He is described in 
one paper as being the oldest miller 
in the world.” 

The fourteenth annual meeting of 
the Pillsbury-Washburn Flour Mills 
Co., Ltd., was held at Winchester 
House, Old Broad Street, London. 
The report presented by the direc- 
tors was adopted. It provided for 
paying interest on the debentures, 
applying £14,000 toward the interest 
and sinking fund on the preference 
income certificates, and also for an 
8% dividend on the preference 
shares. Said the chairman: “I am 
sorry that the business has not ad- 
mitted of our being able to pay a 
dividend on the ordinary shares, 
especially as those shares have not 
had a dividend for some years. The 
fact is, we have had an unsatisfac- 
tory milling year, not so far as the 
volume of business is concerned, but 
as regards the margin of profit on 
the trading. Of the three businesses 
which we work the water power busi- 
ness has returned us a very satisfac- 
tory revenue.” 


75 Years Ago: 

Item: The problem of using the 
electric light for shops and factories 
may now be regarded as nearly if 
not fully solved, several machines by 
as many different inventors being 
used for that purpose. At first the 
electric light, although very brilliant 
and much safer than any other arti- 
ficial means of illumination, was too 
expensive and too difficult to man- 
age to come into general use, but 
recently it has been much cheap- 
ened in cost and improved devices 
have obviated in a great measure the 
difficulty of controlling it. It is to 
be hoped that some cheap and sim- 
ple electric lamp for use in flouring 
mills will be invented so that there 
will be no longer any necessity of 
using lanterns. One of the causes of 
fires in mills will then be removed. 
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OTHER-THAN-ECONOMIC MILLS 

OME excellent reasons for counting at least 
\ to 10 before deciding to build a flour mill in 
a flour-importing country have been given by 
Gordon P. Boals, director of export programs for 
the Millers National Federation, in support of 
the federation’s effort to abate the current epi- 
demic of such expansion of milling competition 
abroad. Mr. Boals has found that many proposed 
foreign projects are based on “other-than-eco- 
nomic” considerations. There are plenty of cur- 
rent examples of what he means, and it is natural 
that U.S. flour millers should be looking carefully 
at all the many actual and projected foreign mill 
building enterprises in the export field to see if 
they appear to be vulnerable under the head of 
other-than-economic. 

The new mill in Hong Kong, which may be 
completed and in operation within four or five 
months, is getting attention at the moment. A 
Shanghai Chinese taipan is the financier. He is 
said to have provided capital equivalent to half a 
million U.S. dollars. The mill will be capable of 
grinding 2,400 hundredweights of wheat a day, 
yielding about 2,200 tons of flour a month. As 
Hong Kong’s consumption of flour is approxi- 
mately 1,800 tons a month there will be a balance 
available for export to adjoining markets. 

Nearly half a century ago Hong Kong had 
another flour milling adventure. It so aptly illus- 
trates some of the less-than-economic considera- 
tions of which Mr. Boals gives warning as to seem 
relevant to the modern situation. This tragi-comic 
enterprise may, indeed, have been the chief deter- 
rent, until now, of any other such effort in that 
corner of the world. 

The Northwestern Miller of June 24, 1908, 
tells the ancient story, starting with its sad end- 
ing, which was the suicide of A. H. Rennie, the 
mill’s builder and proprietor. Mr. Rennie was a 
renowned flour trader, who built up an enormous 
business as a sideline to the British diplomatic 
position which had introduced him to the Orient. 
He sold the brands of Portland Flouring Mills Co. 
Here is the tale as the Miller of 1908 told it: 

“By 1895 Mr. Rennie’s business had grown to 
such proportions that he resigned from the govern- 
ment service and devoted all of his attention to 
the flour trade. He was a tireless worker, and as 
he had very liberal contracts with Mr. Wilcox of 
the Portland Flouring Mills Co. he was soon enjoy- 
ing a very large business. On this business he 
always endeavored to stamp his own personality. 

“While the Wilcox brands were soon famous 
from Vladivostok to the Malabar Coast, and far 
into the interior of China, it was Rennie alone of 
whom the Chinamen knew, and with whom they 
dealt. This great success, and the attendant profits 
it brought, was probably responsible for Rennie’s 
belief that he could make a grand success out of 
the milling business. His studied effort to keep 
his own name and personality in the foreground 
had given him great prestige in Hong Kong and 
other trade centers across the Pacific, and to him 
it seemed easy to transfer this prestige from the 
Americans to a mill of his own. With the money 
he had saved during his successful career as a 
salesman, and several hundred thousand dollars 
subscribed by English capitalists at Hong Kong, he 
built a 2,000 barrel mill. The capital stock of the 
company was $1,000,000, and it was all needed 
before the end of the first year’s business. 

“Prior to the appearance of Rennie as a miller, 
the chief obstacle to milling with a profit in China 
was the lack of a market for the offal. Practically 
all of the profit enjoyed by the Pacific Coast 
millers came from the high prices at which they 
were able to market millfeed, for which there was 
no demand in the Orient. Rennie, without much 
investigation, decided that the offal from his 2,000 
barre] mill could be fed to pigs at a profit and he 
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established a ‘piggery’ with several hundred ani- 
mals at the start. 

“But millfeed for Chinese hogs was but little 
more nutritious than poison, and they died by 
hundreds; the experiment proved a flat failure 
This was the beginning of the trouble, and as 
there was no market for millfeed in the Orient, 
it became necessary, in order to dispose of it, to 
ship to Honolulu. Here it was sold at a very low 
price in competition with the Oregon mills. As 
Rennie secured most of his wheat from Portland 
and Puget Sound, the bran and shorts that finally 
found a consumer at Honolulu had to stand a 
freight rate across the Pacific, and thence half 
way back again, compared with a short mileage 
between the Pacific Coast ports and Honolulu, paid 
by the American millfeed. 

“While the pigs were dying, the Chinese were 
refusing to buy the flour. Mr. Wilcox had spent a 
large sum of money in working up a trade through- 
out the Orient for particular ‘chops,’ as the fan- 
tastic brands are known. The Chinese by years of 
experience had learned to have confidence in these 
‘chops.’ So long as Rennie had them for sale, they 
bought from Rennie, but when Rennie, with his 
new mill, attempted to sell something ‘just as 
good,’ the Chinese buyers politely but firmly 
refused. 

“The Orientals are conservative in the extreme 
and they steadily refused to take up the new 
brands put on the market by the Hong Kong mill. 
With slow sales for flour, and no profitable outlet 
for millfeed, matters were far from bright last 
winter when a cargo of weevily wheat from India 
distributed the industrious weevil throughout the 
mill and warehouses so thoroughly that Americans 
who have since visited the mill express the opinion 
that it will be impossible to rid the plant of the 
pest. 

“Shortly before his death, Mr. Rennie issued a 
statement showing the business for the first 11 
months of operation to have yielded a profit of 
16% on the $1,000,000 capital stock. The report 
was received with incredulity by the American 
millers, who regarded the details as showing a 
rather sickly condition of affairs. Of the total of 
$2,964,535 assets shown in the statement, the 
mill site, piers, machinery, plant, lighters, etc., 
were placed at a valuation of $969,138. The stock 
on hand was given at $1,544,267, and on consign- 
ment $55,619. The cash on hand and in the bank 
was $6,519, and there was due from sundry debtors 
$386,543. On the liability side of the sheet, bills 
payable were given at $1,305,436.67; outstanding 
sales at $498,382.28, and on open account, $77,- 
960.30. The figures failed to stand up under the 
critical scrutiny of creditors and bankers.” 

Today’s adventurer in mill building in Hong 
Kong, who is said to have had experience in financ- 
ing and operating flour mills in North China, 
thinks he has one of Mr. Rennie’s big problems 
solved. He says he will sell his millfeed to poultry 
and cattle farms on the mainland opposite the 
island location of the mill. The oriental’s whimsical 
brand loyalty to the familiar ‘‘chop,”’ however, is 
still a reality, in spite of the wearing down of 
brand preference that has resulted from the state 
trading and governmental commerce controls of 
recent years. 

These and the other factors that led to the 
failure of many years ago were both uneconomic 
and other-than-economic. Mr. Boals makes a great 
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point of the former in his dealing with the con- 
ditions that must be present when a flour milling 
enterprise is to be fitted into a non-wheat-produc- 
ing area, which usually fails to meet the criteria of 
market, labor, wheat supply and the real needs 
of the local economy. Other-than-economic con- 
siderations are in general such a fatuous avoidance 
of economic realities as led to Mr. Rennie’s defeat 
The present-day obsessions of nationalism and 
special-privilege trading associated with cartels 
and government controls are obstacles likewise 
fantastic and of even greater magnitude 
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THE ROYAL ORDER OF LOAFERS 


OYAL ORDER OF LOYAL LOAFERS sounds 
R rather frivolous, but Bill Lingren of The 
American Baker assures us that this new organ- 
ization within the ranks of the baking industry 
promises to be one of the effective instruments in 
bringing about such unity of action on industry 
affairs as will keep the business sweet, healthy 
and prosperous. Says Bill in the Spotlight column 
he writes for The American Baker: 

“We were visiting at an informal gathering of 
wholesale bakers recently when one of the suc- 
cessful baker-businessmen made the harsh state- 
ment that, in his opinion, the baking industry was 
losing ground, that sales were not keeping up with 
the population increase, let alone showing  in- 
creases over previous per capita figures. The baker 
went on to blame this situation on the lack of 
unity in the industry. Bakers were not pulling 
together, he said, to promote the industry as a 
whole and to increase the stature of baking and 
its products in the eyes of the consuming public 
What the industry needed, he suggested, was 
stronger leadership and a unified nation-wide pro- 
gram around which all individual members of the 
industry could rally for unified support. 

“That idea had a familiar ring to us. Only a 
few weeks previously, during the American Bakers 
Assn. convention in Chicago, we had been visiting 
with staff members of the ABA and the Bakers 
of America Program. They had outlined their work 
in the nation-wide promotional program for the 
industry and the record of accomplishments to 
date and plans for the future looked good. But, 
they pointed out, what the program needed was 
more support and cooperation from the individual 
members of the baking industry, a greater unity 
of purpose and particularly more cooperation at 
the local level by individual bakers. 

“Here is an odd situation. A group of good 
national leaders on the one hand, an individual 
baker deploring the lack of unity of purpose in 
the industry and stressing the need for promotion 
of the industry as a whole rather than fighting 
competitively as individual bakers.” 

Bill isn’t willing to grant that this situation 
can be widespread, but fears there’s enough of it 
to hamper industry promotion. He sees the need 
for plenty of counteracting leadership, and looks 
for it confidently in such royal fellowships as that 
of the Loyal Loafers. 
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EDITOR’S FOOTNOTE—The Royal Order 
of Loyal Loafers was organized for the purpose of 
forming an army of “militant minute men” to 
promote the best interests of the baking industry. 
George N. Graf of Quality Bakers is credited 
with the big idea. He says its reception by the 
industry has been “truly remarkable and enthusi- 
astic.” A thousand-man army of Loyal Loafers is 
the goal. Membership is sought among plant, 
sales and advertising managers who have direct 
contact with newspaper, radio and TV media. 
A headquarters “oven” has been established in 
Room 1558, 20 N. Wacker Drive, Chicago 6. Frank 
W. Cooley, Jr., editor of The American Baker, is 
a member of the Order's publicity committee. 
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1954 and Onward 


The start of 1954, as far as the 
Canadian flour milling industry is 
concerned, means the carryover, from 
the old year to the new, of a reces- 


sion that first began to make its 
presence felt last August. Overseas 
sales are way below those recorded 
at the turn of 1952 into 1953, but the 
storm is easier to weather because 


the causes are obvious. 

The turnabout of Canada’s largest 
customer, Britain, from controlled to 
free trading was bound, in the opinion 
of responsible marketmen, to lead to 
dislocation and there is little doubt 
that the pattern of trade will change 
in consequence. Smaller lots are being 
sold but in the aggregate these total 
to a fair amount as far as the larger 
mills are concerned. Heavy stocks of 
wheat available throughout the world 
and the competition for available 
flour business, some of it from minor 
milling is eating into the 
trade enjoyed by the Ca- 
nadians. 

Yet a good product will always 
command a market and evidence that 
the Canadians have a good product 
comes from many sources, but par- 
ticularly from Britain. When the 
Canadians noted that the whiter flour 
was not receiving the public acclaim 
expected, they switched to the pro- 
duction of 80 flour used in making 
the national bread. Their product has 
proved acceptable to the British bak- 
ers and the home millers are begin- 
ning to show some concern at the ex- 
tent of the competition. To continue 
that competition will be a major task 
in 1954. 


countries, 


normally 


Money Deal Needed 


The continuing serious lack of dol- 
lar purchasing power among most of 
the world’s importing countries is still 
the chief factor impeding the expan- 
sion of trade in flour. Until this eco- 
nomic problem is solved the millers 
of both the U.S. and Canada have a 
serious not of their own 
making, to overcome before they can 


obstacle, 


move their wares into the countries 
that find them most desirable. The 
demand is there; the money is_ not. 
The lack of fluid international trade 
is directly attributable to the eco- 


nomic policies 
world’s major 

No matter how badly a country 
needs wheat, flour and other foods the 
ability to pay is still the chief measur- 
ing rod of demand despite the benevo- 
lence of the U.S., and to a smaller 
degree, Canada and Australia, other 
surplus production areas, in moving 
supplies to countries where the need 


now followed by the 


countries. 


was dire. But such methods do not 
provide a long term solution for the 
present bogging down of the interna- 
tional channels of trade. 


Convertibility 


Roy F. Harrod, a_ distinguished 
British economist, speaking in Lon- 
don recently, recalled that in the old 
days the currencies of different coun- 
tries were linked together in a bi- 
metallic system, or by the gold stand- 
ard, or by free markets, so that, in 
effect, the whole world had one cur- 
rency. It was, he suggested, desirable 
to reestablish that state of affairs. 
The dollar would have an even 
greater part to play in such a world 
than it had in a world of divided cur- 
rencies 


It should be the primary aim of 
the monetary authorities of every 
country, Mr. Harrod declared, to es- 
tablish a single world currency, a 
system which implied mutual con- 
vertibility. It was quite possible, he 
stated, to have a world currency in 
spite of an imbalance in the struc- 
ture of trade and services; it was just 
when there was such an imbalance 
that a single world money might per- 
form its most useful function. He felt 
that a general freedom of payments 
must surely ease adjustments 
tend to shift trade towards a 
balanced pattern. 


and 
more 


Russian Money 


Little is heard of monetary troubles 
or exchange difficulties between Rus- 
sia on the one hand and the satellite 
nations on the other. There is one 
medium of exchange in operation and 
trade flows freely between the vari- 
ous countries in the communist orbit. 
There would be little desire on the 
part of the western world to adopt 
the communistic theories of economics 
for no matter how laudable they sound 
in theory, they invariably fail in prac- 
tice. Yet currently, they appear to be 
working and working well. 

While Mr. Harrod’s suggestion of a 
one world currency may be, and in- 
deed probably is, unworkable because 
of Russia's unwillingness to cooperate 


on other matters there is no reason 


why the western nations should not 
set their own house in order. It seems 
strange that those countries allied 
together to hold communism in check 
should operate two entirely opposed 
monetary systems based on the dollar 
and the pound. If the two were freely 
convertible then the names would be 
merely symbolic of their using coun- 
tries rather than as an illustration 
of the inability of the countries con- 
cerned to work out a satisfactory sys- 
tem of mutual trading. It should not 
be beyond the wit of economists to 
solve the problem. 

The restoration of convertibility in 
1954 should be a major objective of 
the western world. 


Canada, 1954 


Symbolic of Canada’s progress is 
the Canadian government’s decision 
to double the capacity of the Na- 
tional Harbours Board’s grain eleva- 
tors on Hudson Bay at Churchill, 
Manitoba. 

The capacity is to be increased to 
five million bushels from the present 
2.5 million with work slated to begin 
early in 1954. The increased storage 
space available will make it possible 
to ship a maximum of 20 million 
bushels of grain through Churchill 
without increasing the number of 
loading berths and other necessary 
facilities. During the 1953 season 31 
ships moved 10,784,446 bu. grain, an 
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all time record for the port. 

Action has been taken to increase 
the elevator capacity on the recom- 
mendation of the Canadian Wheat 
Board. 


The Future 


A beneficial carryover from the old 
to the new year is the greater in- 
terest now being shown by officials 
of the Canadian Wheat Board and 
of the government in the efforts of 
the millers to maintain their trade in 
overseas countries. The Canadian 
Flour Export Committee, now one 
year old, has grown to full stature 
and 1953 was the year when mills, 
great and small, showed more co- 
operation than had ever been shown 
before in the history of the milling 
industry. That cooperation, because it 
aids Canada’s economy, was carried 
on under the beneficent eye of the 
government and a continuance of the 
assistance rendered at all levels of 
the official strata is bound to pay off 
in dividends for the country. 

H. Norman Davis, chairman of the 
Canadian National Millers Assn. and 
president of Ogilvie Flour Mills Co., 
Ltd., summarized the situation most 
effectively when he stated ‘Canada 
has a reputation for high quality, 
high protein flour and to the extent 
that we succeed in selling in export 
markets, the mills of those countries 
are compelled to buy our hard, high 


protein wheat in order to compete 
with Canadian flour. It is, therefore, 
of paramount importance that Ca- 


nadian mills should be able to con- 
tinue the historic role of making 
Canadian flour sales the spearhead 


for Canadian wheat.” 








Overseas Newsnotes -.. By The Northwestern Miller's 


Foreign Correspondents 





@ Ke. Flour Trade 


The percentage of home grown 
wheat used in their grist by the 
British flour millers in October was 
higher than it was during the same 


month in each of the years 1948, 1951 
and 1952, according to Lord Carring- 
ton, joint parliamentary secretary to 
the Ministry of Agriculture. 

During the years of wartime and 
postwar controls the millers were 
compelled, by government order to 
use fixed percentages of domestic 
wheat in their grists. The percentages 
formerly in operation ranged from 
35‘; in the first few months of the 
crop year downwards as the season 
progressed. Although the regulations 


were abolished when the trade was 
decontrolled at the end of last Au- 
gust the millers voluntarily agreed 


with the government to take at least 
1,250,000 long tons of the current 
crop with 500,000 tons to be lifted 
during the first weeks of the harvest. 
This latter figure was exceeded by 
75,000 tons. 

It is apparent, therefore, that the 
British millers have been using at 
least 35°% soft wheat in their grists 
during the past few weeks. The bulk 
of the remainder was made up of the 
stronger Canadian wheats. 

The demand for whiter flour olf 
727 extraction is described by trade 
sources as indifferent while the large 
plant bakers are showing very little 
interest in Canadian offerings. The 
demand for national flour, which 
makes up the bulk of the sales, is 
described as only fair, the recent 
spell of mild weather having cut 
back the demand. Prices are showing 


a downward trend for both types and 
there is a rumor current that the 
British millers are about to make a 
substantial reduction in the asking 
price for national flour. Recent quota- 
tions showed that the larger mills 
were offering at 102/-sack of 280 Ib. 
equivalent to $14.28, and the smaller 
country mills at 103.6 or $14.49. 
Any price reduction would have no 
effect on the baker’s profit or on the 


price of bread since the government 
pays a heavy subsidy to hold the 


price at the present low levels. There- 
fore, a major price reduction could 
only have one objective—to meet and 
beat the strong competition currently 
being offered by the Canadian mills 
in the 80°7 extraction field. 


Freight Market 


The major interest of the dry car- 
go freight market is currently cen- 
tered on the Argentine, with a fair 
number of ships having been fixed for 
grain to the U.K. during the past few 
weeks. 

Because of the higher prices ruling 
for grain in North America the mar- 
ket is showing little interest in ship- 
ments from that area. Rates are said 
to be easing and one of the latest 
quotations involved a cargo from Van- 
couver to the U.K. at $8.54 a long 
ton. The Australian grain trade is al- 
so reported quiet and tonnage to the 


U.K. has been engaged at $11.20 
long ton 
In the Far East trade rates are 


showing a tendency to harden, the 
principal business involved being rice 
from China to Ceylon and 


grains to western Europe. 


other 


Quality in Bussia 


The Russian Ministry of Food, in 
an official announcement, states that 
while the food industries are steadily 
increasirg production, rising stand- 
ards of living make quality improve- 
ments essential. 

The announcement added that in 
recent years there had been a great- 
er demand for better bakery products, 
especially those made from high grade 
wheat flours, while the consumption 
of ordinary bread had been falling. 
The state planning department was 
instructed when drafting the  pro- 
gram, to take this demand for better 
quality into account. 


Futures Trading 


The London Grain Futures Assn.. 
the body set up by the London Corn 
Trade Assn., to administer and con- 
trol trading in futures has announced 
that the authorized trading positions 
for barley and corn will be for March, 
April and May shipment. 

Dealings are set to 
1954. It is expected that dealing in 
wheat “futures” will begin shortly 
afterwards. 


begin Jan. 4, 


Danish Freedom 


Trade circles in Denmark report 
some relaxation of the restrictions on 
the importation of wheat. It is under- 
stood that early in the new year the 
Danish millers will be allowed to im- 
port wheat freely from  non-dollar 
areas in accordance with their own 


specifications and requirements 
however, 


Wheat from dollar areas, 
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will still be subject to government 
control 

The first dealings, it is expected, 
will be with the Argentine 


There are no indications of any 
freedom for the flour importers but 
they are expecting to receive author- 
ization for the purchase of the flour 
quota for 1953-54 under the Interna- 
tional Wheat Agreement 
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WESTERN CANADA GRAIN 
DELIVERIES SHOW DROP 


WINNIPEG Farmers in Western 
Canada delivered 288,300,000 bu. of 
all grains to country elevators during 
the period from Aug. 1-Dec. 16. This 
compares with 371,500,000 bu. deliv- 
ered in the same period a year ago. 
The totals include 190,700,000 bu. and 
236,600,000 bu., respectively, of wheat 
It is estimated that the remainder of 
all grains to be delivered by the end 
of July, 1954, is now 980,500,000 bu, 
compared with 811,400,000 bu. at the 
same time last year. 

During the same period, 202,300,000 
bu. of all grains were cleared by th 
Canadian Lakehead ports of Ft. Wil- 
liam and Port Arthur by and 
3,700,000 bu. by rail. The comparative 
totals for last year were 219,500,090 
bu. and 9,800,000 bu., respectivels 
For the 1953-54 crop year to Dec. 16, 
clearances of wheat by ship from the 
Canadian Lakehead totaled 74,800,000 
bu.; oats 58,400,000; barley, 53,700,- 
000; rye, 11,700,000, and flax, 3,700,- 
000 bu. Last year’s comparative fig- 


boats 


ures were: Wheat, 117,400,000 bu.; 
oats, 41,500,000; barley, 52,600,000; 
rye, 4,600,000, and flax, 3,400,000 bu 
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Chinese Building Flour Mill 


Hong Kong; 1908 Failure Recalled 


HONG KONG— A Chinese capital- 
ist from Shanghai is constructing a 
flour mill in West Point on the island 
of Hong Kong, within the premises of 
the China Provident Loan & Mort- 
gage Co., Ltd., on land leased from 
that firm, which is the second largest 
terminal company in Hong Kong. 
Completion of the mill is expected in 
about four months. 

The machinery for the 
is being purchased from 
mon, Ltd., Stockport, 
capacity is understood to be 2,400 
cwt. of wheat daily. After allowing 
for bran and shorts this should yield 
about 2,200 tons of flour a month. As 
Hong Kong's consumption of flour is 
approximately 1,800 tons a month, 
there will be a balance for export to 
adjoining markets. 

The promoter is said to have had 
experience in operating flour mills in 
North China. His capitalization in the 
new venture is about $500,000 (U.S 
currency). 

Only once before has Hong Kong 
figured as a flour manufacturing cen- 
ter. That was in 1908, when A. H. 
Rennie, a successful distributor of 
flour imported from the U.S., built a 
2,000-bbl. mill with financial backing 
from Sir Paul Chater, who achieved 
the reputation of being the business 
giant of Hong Kong. The late Sir Paul 
sponsored numerous financial proj- 
ects, nearly all of which met with 
financial success. The one big excep- 
tion was Rennie’s mill, which failed 
and resulted in Mr. Rennie’s suicide. 


new plant 
Henry Si- 
England. The 


Now a Refugee Camp 

The site of the Rennie mill is now 
occupied as a refugee camp for dis- 
placed persons from China. It is lo- 
cated near Junk Bay, which is in 
Kowloon and not on the island of 
Hong Kong. The Chinese call the 
site T’iu King Ling, and there are 
two interpretations of these three 
Chinese characters, viz., “‘Harmoniz- 
ing Landscape Ridge” and ‘‘Hanging- 
by-the-Neck Ridge.” 

The Rennie project came to grief 
for several of the reasons which are 


still valid in respect to the estab- 
lishment of flour mills in market 
areas far removed from wheat sup- 


ply and otherwise unqualified to sup- 
port such an enterprise. Customers 
who had been served by Mr. Rennie 
successfully with imported flour would 


not accept the brands of his mill 
they were loyal to the established 
“chops” (Chinese dialect for brands). 


An equally serious difficulty was the 
fact that there was no ready market 
for millfeed, and attempts to persu- 
ade Chinese farmers on the mainland 
to feed inill offal to their pigs failed 

possibly because of superstition—for 
the Chinese reported that Rennie- 
made millfeed meant sudden death to 
the swine. The feed, therefore, had 
to be shipped as far back toward the 
original source of the Pacific 
wheat from which it was 
Honolulu. Wheat bought 
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Was weevil-infested, and Mr. Rennie 
found his mill contaminated beyond 
possibility of renovation by 


then available to him. 


means 


The present-day mill promote) 
Hong Kong expects to have bette: 
luck in disposing of his millfeed. H 
looks for market on poultry and 
cattle farms located in the New Ter- 
ritories on the main land opposite th 
island of Hong Kong but within Brit- 
ish jurisdiction. 

Hong Kong's population is 2,250,- 
000. Most of the people are rice cat- 
ers, although the Chinese inhabitants 
do consume a large quantity of cakes, 
noodles and biscuits, which are 
from imported flour 


made 


BRE S THE STAFF F LIFE 


MONTH’S FLOUR EXPORTS 
FROM B. C. PORTS SLIP 
VANCOUVER Exports of flour 
from British Columbia ports slipped 
back in October as compared with the 
previous month and the same period 
a year earlier. Shipments in the latest 
period were 187,372 bbl., which com- 
pares with 345,797 bbl. in Septembe1 


and 231,166 bbl. in October, 1952 
Total exports for the first 10 

months of 1953, however, continue to 

show an increase over 1952, the 


figures being 2,698,413 and 2,203,725 
bbl., respectively. 

Shipments in October included: 
Philippine Islands, 99,001 bbl.; Cen- 
tral America, 35,548; Hong Kong, 21,- 
663; Colombia, 8,478; Straits Settle- 





ments, 


6,971; 
ma, 4,010; Japan, 2,929; South Amer- 


Thailand, 4,660; Pana- 


ica, 2,683; Bolivia, 1,125; Ecuador, 
204, and Denmark, 100 bbl 


CANADIAN INDEX LOWER 

WINNIPEG The October index of 
farm prices of agricultural products 
is estimated at 235.6, only slightly 
below the ure of 235.8 for 
September, according to latest figures 
released by the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics. Lower prices for 


revised fi 


grains, 
livestock and potatoes were offset by 
higher prices for dairy products, poul- 
try and eggs 
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Canadian Wheat, Oats and Barley 
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UNITED GRAIN GROWERS, LTD. 
Winnipeg, Manitoba 
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“Ogilvie”. 


judgment 
it's wise to buy quality! 
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There is a lot to be said for 


GOOD JUDGMENT 





Good judgment has guided Ogilvie Flour Mills for 
more than a century and a half of leadership in the mill- 
ing of fine flour. It’s good judgment that causes Ogilvie 
to select only the choicest wheat. 
skill and knowledge with some of the most modern 
milling equipment in the world, to produce the unvary- 
ing high quality that their customers expect of the name 


Ogilvie Flour Mills intend to continue using good 
. the same good judgment that tells you 
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Manufacturers of Ogilvie Flour—Ogilvie Ready Mixes 
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—Oxgilvie Vita-B Wheat Germ Cereal—Oxgilvie Oats 
—Oxgilvie “Miracle’”’ Feeds for livestock and poultry. 






THE OGILVIE FLOUR MILLS CO., LIMITED | 


Mills at: Montreal—Fort William— Winnipeg — Medicine Hat—Edmonton 
Cable Address: OGILVIE MONTREAL—all codes used / 
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BOOKS— 


INSECT PESTS OF STORED GRAIN 
AND GRAIN PRODUCTS Richard T. Cotton 


Mr. Cotton is with the Bureau of Entomology and Plant Quarantine of the U. 8. 
Dept. of Agriculture. The book deals with facts, tests, research, practical experi- 
ence in modern methods of insect control, A text book and manual for those en- 
gaged in storage, shipping and processing of grain. 245 pages, | 25 
6x9, photo-offset. 1952 edition is of the 1950 revision. .............6..+45 s 


EXECUTIVE THINKING & ACTION Fred DeArmond 


Mr. DeArmond is former Associate Editor of Nation's Business. This book gives 
proven pointers in each area of business leadership: organization, conservation of 
time and energy, methods of teaching others, procedure for getting along with 
employers, employees and fellow executives, the art of self command, 6 00 
the use and timing of words and action. Revised Edition—251 pages. ..... s 


METHODS OF VITAMIN DETER- 
MINATION. . . . . B. Connor Johnson 


Of interest to biochemists, chemists, nutritionists, and food technologists. Outlines 
assay methods with chapters on colorimetric and fluorometric methods of analysis. 
Has comprehensive table of microorganisms used for microbiological vitamin 
assays. Animal, microbiological and chemical or physical methods are given for 
each vitamin for which satisfactory procedures are available. $2 00 
113 pages, 81x11, offset, illustrated. Copyright, 1948.................-++ s 


FLOUR FOR MAN’S BREAD ....__ Storck & Teague 


Published in August, 1952. A University of Minnesota Press book, written after 
years of careful research by two men in close connection with the flour milling 
industry. The early chapters are historical in character, dealing with the rise of 
man and the relationship of his diet, food-eating and growing habits. The tech- 
nical development of the milling industry, and the contributions of inventors 
and technicians follow and the final chapters discuss the business side of milling 
and in a chapter “Looking Forward.” Excellent illustrations, $7 50 
and bibliographical references of great value ...............--0ceeeeeees s 


AUTOMOTIVE TRANSPORTATION 
IN INDUSTRY . . . . By Samuel J. Lee 


Analyzes every form of automotive transportation for business purposes. Makes 
recommendations for efficient fleet management. Provides effective record-keeping 
systems, Stresses ‘preventive intenance” to ize costs. Emphasizes driver 
education for safety and profit. Originally published 1950, 


SE I I II, 6. oo Sass ooo 04 bine 0 8in de o4.054 eeasddwede-bi nee ree $7.50 
BAKERS DICTIONARY . . By Albert R. Daniel 


With supplement by J. H. Macadam. The first dictionary $3 00 
fer the talking amd GieG GHGS 6c ccc ccccccccesccacccccccccses . 





Service Publications of The American Baker: 


THE BAKESHOP TROUBLE 
SHOOTER. . . . ByA.J. Vander Voort 


One of the classic publications for the baker, prepared by an expert in his field, 
now in its third printing. An invaluable aid in solving production $4 00 
problems almost as rapidly as they occur. ..............0 cece eee ee eee eeee . 


THE BAKESHOP FORMULA BOOK—Cakes and 
Pastries 


Another book by A. J. Vander Voort, and a handy source of up-to-date and prac- 
tical formulas on the production of cakes and pastries with which 
the baker can increase sales and improve his product’s quality 


THE BAKESHOP FORMULA BOOK—Breads, 
Rolls and Cookies 


Companion book to The Bakeshop Formula Book—Cakes and Pastries. The title 
and Mr. Vander Voort’s treatment of the subject recommend 
it to bakers, large and small 


NORTHWESTERN MILLER ALMANACK 1953 


Facts and Figures of the Flour, Grain, Feed and Baking Industries. Sections de- 
voted to each industry. Published annually for over forty years and used as & 
reference on annual crops, manufacture, state feed laws, 


GUI SONNE (NOE Moa5 co hy adn wn 1 Cae We eid Oaeu as sak Golaba ee oy area eneae $2.00 


Reader Service Department 
The Northwestern Miller 
118 South Sixth Street 
Minneapolis 2, Minnesota 
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80TH BAKERY BUILDING—Here’s what the 30th standardized branch 
building of Omar, Inc. will look like when completed next spring in Indian- 
apolis. The steel-frame structure, like its 29 predecessors in six midwestern 
states, is to be produced by Luria Engineering Co. of Bethlehem, Pa. It’s 


part of $10,000,000 Omar expansion 


program launched in 1949. It will 


have 20,680 sq. ft. of space for housing and servicing 50 route trucks and for 
manager’s office, meeting room, washrooms and utility room. 


Omar Standardizes 
Branch Buildings 


CHICAGO —In a step to extend 
further a streamlined expansion pro- 
gram inaugurated in 1949, Omar, 
Inc. has ordered its 30th standardized 
branch building for an Indianapolis 
site from the Luria Engineering Co., 
Bethlehem, Pa., designer and fabri- 
cator of standardized steel - frame 
structures for industry. 

Omar, Ine., has bakeries and 
branch plants in the six midwestern 
states of Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Wis- 
consin, Iowa and Nebraska. 

The branch will be a single-story, 
flat-roof structure with 20,680 sq. ft. 
of floor area. 

Like all the preceding branches, 
the new one will have a steel frame- 
work, a built-up roof deck, brick 
walls, continuous steel sash and a 
width of 110 feet. Although the 
branches vary in length, the exact 
dimension depending upon the space 
needed for each territory, the identi- 
cal width and standard floor plan en- 








MAN-OF-THE-YEAR AWARD — An 
example of how a feed mill can help 
improve employee relations is found 
in an award made by Lindsey-Robin- 
son & Co., Roanoke, Va. A mill em- 
ployee, Clinton Terry, was chosen by 
a committee as “man of the year” for 
1958. The citation is the company’s 
recognition of excellent work, loyal- 
ty, good attendance and congeniality 
with fellow workers. The title is ac- 
companied by a _ substantial cash 
award. In the picture above, Mr. 
Terry receives the award and con- 
gratulations from C. G. Lindsey, Jr., 
president of the company. The nam- 
ing of the “man of the year” was a 
highlight of the firm’s annual pre- 
Christmas mill employee meeting. 
Service awards also were made to a 
number of employees, and Christmas 
presents were distributed. 


able any Omar route man to enter 
any building and know where every- 
thing is. 

The new Indianapolis branch will 
be 188 ft. long and have an eave 
height of 12 ft.--identical in these 
respects with nine others in the 
series. Other lengths are from 68 to 
262 ft. 

It will also resemble all previous 
branches in its attractive landscap- 
ing and in having facilities for storing 
gasoline underground and a side-door 
loading dock. Still another kindred 
feature will be specially-designated 
interior stop positions for trucks op- 
posite a conveyor which will pick 
up returned merchandise and carry 
it to another section of the building. 

Omar has spent in excess of $10,- 
000,000 since 1949 to expand and im- 
prove its facilities, of which more 
than $3,000,000 went into the Luria- 
designed branches, with the remain- 
der expended for new equipment and 
remodeling at its six bakeries and for 
new transportation equipment. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


CHARLES FIGY NAMED 

WASHINGTON — Secretary of 
Agriculture Ezra T. Benson has 
named Charles Figy, Morenci, Mich., 
as assistant to the secretary in 
charge of relations with state com- 
missioners, secretaries and directors 
of agriculture. Mr. Figy replaces 
Whitney Gillilland who was appoint- 
ed chairman of the War Claims Com- 
mission by President Eisenhower 
Dec. 11. 





BONDED GRAIN IN THE U.S, 





d grain in the U.S. as com 
etary of the Chicago Board 








p 
of Trade, LD 18, 1953 coo s omitted) 
Wheat Oats Rye Barl'y 
i 143 
Bu , 792 167 7 
Afloat 978 7,690 637 90 
Duluth 27 39 121 
Baltimore 20 es 
Milwaukee ifloat 160 2,801 
Totals 1,260 8,617 933 3,012 
Previous weel 1,28 8,74 6,541 542 


UNITED STATES GRAIN STOCKS 


Commercial ocks of grains in store and 
afloat at the principal markets of the U.S. 
the f the week ending Dee. 19 


1953, and Dec 1, 1952, as reported to the 
Grain Branch of the Production & Market 


ng Administration of the U.S. Department 
f Agriculture in bushels (000's omitted): 
Canadian 
American in bond— 
Lec Dec Lec Dec 
19 21 19 21, 
1953 1952 1953 1952 
Wheat SO8,060 263,129 1,260 3,281 
( rn 44.08 65.927 F 
Oat 17,942 24,753 9,212 10,284 
Rive 9,930 1.058 6,577 2,262 
Barley 16,241 13,764 7,080 2,036 
Stocks of U.S. bonded grain in store and 
ifloat n inadian markets Dec 19, fig 
ures for corresponding date of a year ago 
given in parentheses (000’s omitted): corn 
1,264 (2,383), bu.; barley, 63 (none), 
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Flour Sales 


Summaries from Leading Markets 


Prices reported in The Northwestern Miller's market reviews are for flour packed 
in 100-Ib. cotton sacks unless otherwise specified. Mill list prices are quoted in 
the principal manufacturing centers and sales prices in the larger distributing centers. 
They represent average wholesale levels and do not take into account high or low 
extremes at which occasional individual sales may have been made. 





Oklahoma City: Closing prices on 
the holiday week-end showed no 
change from the previous week. Quo- 
tations, delivered Oklahoma _ points, 
Dec. 24: Carlots, family short pat- 
ent $6.90% 7.30, standard patent $6.40 
«6.60; bakery, unenriched, in paper 
bags, carlots, short patent $6.20% 
6.30, standard patent $6.10% 6.20, 
straight grade $6.057 6.15. Truck lots 
200 50¢ higher on all grades 


Texas: Sales last week averaged 
10-15° of capacity. Running time 
was about three days. Prices were 
unchanged. Quotations Dec. 26: Ex- 


tra high patent family $777.30, high 
patent $6.70 7; standard bakers un- 
enriched $6.25@6.35; first clears un- 
enriched $4.80@4.90, delivered TCP 


Central West 


Chicago: Holiday dullness prevailed 
for flour millers in the central states 
during the week ending Dec. 25. Most 
mills reported practically no sales of 


flour or only a few scattered cars. 
Sales were estimated at around 
25-30'* of milling capacity 

Family flour business was fairly 


good for the period, with most mill 
spokesmen reporting that sales were 
better than a year ago. It felt 
that inventories were low, and replen- 
ishment of stocks was necessary. 
Soft wheat flour business was slow, 
with most 
types and a few sprinklings of inter- 
mediate grades of cake flour 
Quotations Dec. 26: Spring top pat- 
ent $6.507 6.75, standard $6.404 6.65, 


Was 


sales of cracker-cookie 


clear $5.90” 6.15; hard winter short 
$6.100 6.25, 95% patent $6476.20, 
clear $5.29; soft winter short $6.92, 
standard $6.22, clear $5.31; family 
flour $7.95 

St. Louis: Demand for flour in this 
area last week was very quiet. Ship- 
ping directions were just fair. De- 
mand for clears and low grades was 
slow. Quotations Dec. 24: In 100-lb 
cottons: family top soft patent $6.25, 
top hard $7.70, ordinary $6.35. In 
100-lb. papers: Bakers’ flour, cake $6, 
pastry $4.95, soft straights $5.10, 
clears $4.85; hard winter short pat- 
ent $630. standard $6.10, clears $5.45: 
spring short $6.80, standard $6.70, 


clears S6 60. 


East 


Che local flour market dis- 
holiday atmosphere last 
little or no buying inter- 
est beyond an immediate requirement 
Springs were unchanged to 4¢ higher 
for the week. Hard winters moved in 
a narrow range and finally closed un- 
changed. Soft wheat flours showed 
absolutely no price variation during 
the week 

Buyers and sellers took distinctly 
different positions as to the imme- 
diate outlook. Most buyers were con- 
tent to sit on the sidelines and await 
a buying opportunity which would be 
more in line with their thinking, that 
is, sharply below the present values. 
On the other hand mill representa- 
tives were inclined to stress the low 
inventory position of most users and 
said that many buyers would have to 


Boston: 
played a 
week, with 


come into the market by mid-January 
because of abnormally low 

Quotations Dec. 26: Spring short 
patents $6.98@7.08, standards $6.88 4 
6.98, high gluten $7.5347.63, first 
clears $6.47@ 6.72; hard winter short 
patents $6.7546.85, standards $6.55 
116.65; Pacific soft wheat flour $6.72 
“6.92, eastern wheat straights 
$5.27@5.77, high ratio $6.27@ 7.57; 
family $8.37. 

New York: Flour business was nor- 
mal for the pre-Christmas week, 
which meant that only necessary re- 
placement buying was done. Deliv- 
eries to cover the holiday demand 
have been made to bakeries and 
much of it has been used promptly 
for bakers of all types have reported 
their volume fair to good. This has 
called for some additional ordering 
but in general buyers kept balances 
as small as possible with a view to 
replenishing only if prices weaken 
after the first of the year. 

Chain bakers showed no 
in commitments. Among 


stocks. 


soft 


interest 
larger inde- 


pendents cake flour sales were ré 
ported to come out immediately, and 
the small trade’s steady operation 
kept the distributing business movin 
in on even keel 

There was no feature to the variou: 
grades of flour. Clears continued ex- 
tremely scarce and prices on 
held firmly. Soft winters were 
lightly offered, and mills did not press 
for buying. Directions generally were 
slower, with nearly all mills report 
ing their customers covered for thei: 
holiday requirements, which in some 
instances meant that mills were hav- 
ing difficulty in maintaining grind at 
the level of past weeks. 

Quotations Dec. 28: 
glutens $7.60@7.70, 
$6.95 % 7.05, 
winter 
standard patents 
ratio soft winters 
straights $5.25 5.75. 


them 


aa 
also 


Spring his 
standard patents 
clears $6.70a4699; hard 
patents $6817 6.91 
$6.61 4 6.71; 
$6.25 4 


1 


short 
high 
7.40 


Pittsburgh: Flour business contin- 
ued quiet last week. The holiday 
meant that both wholesale and retail 





WHEAT AGREEMENT SALES—1953-54 


(1,000 bushe 


STATUS OF TERRITORIAL QUOTAS—1953-54 


(As of Dee. 18, 1953)—(1,000 bushels) 


Importing ‘ ta r E 
BELGIUM 
Ih n Cor 
NETHERLANI'S 


PORTUGAL 


Angola (PWA) . 55 194 
Cape Verde Island { { 
M u 2 \ ’ 
Mozambiqu (PEA 1 

Po Gu 

Pe ese I 

st. ‘I a 

yur L. nl 


’ Pp vear United st 


bakers were more attentive to selling 
than to buying, and both reported a 
very satisfactory holiday return. In- 
ventory time added to the dull 
sales as no wished to build up 


complete inventory 


also 
one 


stocks before a 


was taken 


Family and bakery flour had only 


very limited sales as fill-ins the entire 
week. Directions were also very slow 
Both retail and wholesale bakeries 


used effective advertising and window 
and shop displays to stimulate 
during the holiday period 
Quotations Dec. 26: Hard Kansas 
bakers standard patent $6447 6.65, 
medium patent $6.544 6.75, short pat- 
ent $6.647 6.85; spring standard pat- 
ent $6.8076.92, medium patent $6 85 
6.97, short patent $6.90 7.02, clears 


sales 


$6.400 6.81, high gluten $7.45%4 7.57 
family patent, advertised brands 
$8.15, other brands $7.104 7.40; pas- 


try and cake flours $5.25%4 7.49 


Philadelphia: The days before 
Christmas were observed in quiet 
fashion in the local flour market 
Usual pre-holiday dullness mainfested 
itself early in the week, and only 
occasional small lots changed hands 


thereafter. In this atmosphere, bak- 


ers and jobbers found no reason to 
seek heavy replacements, but they 
did pay close attention to the price 


structure. However quotations 
showed no inclination to break out of 
the narrow range of recent weeks, 
and all unchanged from the 
previous week. 

Mill representatives reported that 
cost-consciousness 


closed 


remains as. the 
principal stumbling block to any ac- 
activity. They said the 
transactions which did develop repre- 
sented only nearby coverage on a 
price-date-of-shipment basis and they 
expect to see more and more of this 


celeration of 


type of purchase unless the market 
experiences a real setback because 
cost ideas of the trade are well be- 


low latest mill postings and nothing 
has been found in the day-to-day news 
to encourage a departure from side- 
line positions. 

The modest which did de- 
velop said to have originated 
with those whose stocks had neared 
depletion. The lengthy period since 
chain bakers last bought leads to the 
expectation that they will seek addi- 


activity 


was 


tional coverage before very long 
since it is believed most have suffi- 
cient amounts of flour to cover them 
to mid-January and some supplies 
are less than that. Meanwhile, re- 
ports indicated that retail sales of 
Christmas items were living up to 
early expectation and_ predictions 
were heard that total volume would 


exceed the 1952 period 

Quotations Dec. 24: Spring high 
gluten $7.50 7.60, short patent $6.95 
“7.05, standard $6.90% 7, first 
$6.55@6.70; hard winter short patent 
$6.75 6.85, standard $6.654 6.75; soft 
winter western $5.50%45.80, nearby 
$5.107 5.30 


cleat 


South 


New Orleans: Dullness again 
marked the flour business during the 
short week just passed, with buyers 
showing less interest in purchases as 
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SUMMARY OF FLOUR QUOTATIONS 








Week-end flour quotations, in sacks of 100 lb. (Canadian quotations in barrels of 196 lb.) 
All quotations on basis of carload lots, prompt delivery: 
Chicago Mpls. Kans. City {St. Louis Buffalo 
Spring famils S. a $6.597.65 $ t $ “ $ 1s.1 
Y 75 ‘ a 
Spring top patent G50 6.790 : a l 1 < : 
Spring high eluter 1 6.9304 6.98 ' a “a ; 
Spring short “ 6.434 6.48 ' WmbSO “a z 
Spring stand I 68.4060 6.6 6 a ‘ t a6.70 6.92a t 
Spring tir ona 61 7146.11 ! @6.60 6 t { 
° 7.7 G 70 i 
Hard winter “1 ’ ou ral Pi.@ 
Hard winter t §.10@s 1 wea. Pb.00 t 
Hard winter tar HOH ' 1 904 5.95 a6. a 
Hard witter first p5.29 ! j t m0 t 1 ! 
Sort winter ° 1 a 1 a6? t 
Soft winter hort patent “6.92 ~@ . ! ! 
Soft) winter tar 06.22 y 
Soft winter traight a ! t o5.10 
Soft winter fir ! 1 ‘ ' Ls) . 
Rye flour vhiite 1.41404 $114.1 4.9 1.78 
Rye flour dat Mae BT 16a H ' a 1s $0 i 
Semolina bler ! t mea 1 ts.6 t 
New York Philadelphia | n Pittsburgh New Orl 
Spring in 3 1 > a $ SS wa a8S.15 $ 
Spring | ! 1.60 @7.7 i wT 1 7.45% 7 1 07 
Sprit hor a 6.957 WN TOS oud 70 6.6 6S 
Sprin ind 6.950700 HuvaT SS 6.98 G.SOM6.92 ¢ ’ 
Spring first H.70a6.90 ¢ 96.7 7 » 6§.4006.81 
Hard wit G.8106.91 6.7546.8 ' 16.8 616.8 4a j 
Hard wit 6.614671 6.654 ' it 6.444 6.t 6.4 1 
Hard winter a a t a 4 24.9 
Soft winter ! a “ t “ > 1 6 
Sot Witte a ' 1 ‘ “ iu 1 
Soft win ”" ’ a t t i t4 
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SUMMARY OF MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 


Week-end millfeed 





quotations, summarized market reviews, are based 


from the 


carload lot prompt delivery, ton, packed in 100-Ib, sacks, f.o.b. at indicated point 
Chicago Minneapolis Buffalo Philadelphia Boston 
tran Hoag 50.50 S47.000 45.00 < 651.7 $ wmas.ag $ 
Standard mid eam aaa 16.004 47.50 151.50 158.50 56.5005 
Mlour td 1 a i) “AN rato 1 
Red dos 53.004 53.50 £49.00 ! ph1.00 
Kansas City St. Louis Ft. Worth New Orlean Se 
Iirat $44 50 45.25 $48.75 @49.25 ¥ t ' $54.25 54.75 $ 
Short 14.75 @ 45.50 iS.7T5 19 t ’ boa 
Ihran Short Micd«dting 
4 Wy ! $19.00 51,00 $5 V4 ao $57.00 4 59.00 
Winnit Goa oe 11.004 45.00 9.005 
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the holidays approached. The general 
run of sales was of very moderate 
amounts for immediate and nearby 
shipment. In some cases a car or tw 
was purchased for spot replacement 
of exhausted contracts. 

Hard winters enjoyed the larger 
percentage of the small business, with 


Kansas, Texas and Oklahoma mills 
getting a share of it. Both northern 
springs and soft winters were excep- 


tionally quiet, with only light amounts 
being negotiated for December ship- 
ment. Cookie and cracker bakers con 
suming the greater volume of soft 
winters were inactive and continued 
to work on their outstanding con- 
tracts to a point of near exhaustion 
before reentering the market. A sea- 
sonal increase was noted in cake flour 
sales; however, the volume left much 
to be desired. 

Shipping directions could be consid- 
ered fair and about as expected for 
this time of the year. Stocks on hand 
are gradually being reduced for the 
year-end inventories. Export flour 
business was in general inactive to 
both Europe and the Americas, with 
only an occasional small lot being 
worked. 

Quotations, Dec. 24, packed in 100- 
lb. multiwall papers: Hard winter 
bakery short patent $6.20 @ 6.40, 
standard $6.054 6.20, first clear $4.60 
“14.95; spring wheat bakery short 
patent $6.6006.85, standard $6.504 
6.75, first clear $6.250 6.45, high glu- 
ten $7.10% 7.35; soft wheat short pat- 
ent $5.35@5.65, straight $4.95@ 5.20, 
first clear $4.25 4.60, high ratio cake 
$5.65 6.05; Pacific Coast cake $7.20 
a 7.40, pastry $6.55 6.65. 


Pacific Coast 


Portland: Little interest was shown 
by flour buyers last week. Export 
bookings did not amount to anything, 
while in the domestic trade there was 
nothing going on. The short week 
found buyers not interested. Wheat 
markets were weak and promise little 
for the balance of the season. This 
does not provide bakers and whole- 
any inducement for buying 
ahead. Quotations Dec. 24: High glu- 


salers 


ten $7.25, all Montana $6.83, fancy 
hard wheat clears $6.93, bluestem 
bakers $6.95, cake $7.62, pastry $6.47, 
whole wheat 100% $6.55, graham 
$6.25, cracked wheat $6.05. 
Canada 
Toronto-Montreal: Canadian mills 


picked up orders totaling 100,000 bags 
from Trinidad during the past week. 
The business, made up of 70,000 bags 
Ek. grade and 30,000 bags bakers, was 
divided between a number of small 
mills, and the price was low enough 
to hold off the strong U.S. competi- 
tion which, in the previous week, had 
lifted orders for Jamaican require- 
ments 

There are no signs of any improve- 
ment in business, and the current re- 
cession appears to be continuing into 
the new year. The U.K. market is 
still disturbed, and British millers are 
putting on competitive pressure in 
order to impede Canadian sales ef- 
lovts, 

Domestic marketings are stil] 
smaller than normal, but the trade 
hopes that business will pick up its 
regular tempo with the start of the 
new year. Quotations Dec. 26: Top 
patent springs for use in Canada 
$11.60@12 bbl., bakers $10.10@10.40 
bbl. all cash discounts, in 98's 
cotton, mixed cars, with 30¢ bbl. add- 
ed for cartage where used. 

Sales of winter wheat flour on the 
markets still continue, al- 
though on a reduced scale. On the 


less 


overseas 
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domestic side competition is reported 
to be increasing. Quotations Dec. 26: 
Export $4.25 per 100 Ib., f.a.s. Mon- 
treal-Halifax. Domestic $10 bbl. 
Little winter wheat is moving, but 
the supply is equal to the demand. 


Quotations Dec. 26: $1.6341.66 bu. 
f.o.b. shipping point. 
Vancouver: Export flour markets 


showed little change as the year drew 
to a close for Canadian mills ship- 
ping out of this coast. The Far East- 
ern situation is still very much of a 
puzzle, although Canadian mills are 
hopeful of some improvement later 
on. 

Word came in from Manila during 
the week that the Central Bank of 
the Philippines has authorized the 
opening of letters of credit covering 
initial flour shipments for the first 
half of 1954. Importers will be per- 
mitted to open letters of credit equal 
to not more than 20% of the total 
value of letters of credit opened and 
utilized during the second half of 
1953. These letters are to be opened 
not later than Jan. 10, 1954. 

Shortly before the Central Bank 
announcement the general manager 
of Prisco said he feared the Philip- 
pines would face an acute flour short- 
age in the early part of the new 
year. He said circumstances now pre- 
vailing in the Manila flour market in- 
dicate Prisco’s importation of some 
325,000 bags of flour which repre- 
sented the balance of the Greek quota 


under the IWA procured by the 
Philippines last July. 
The chief of Prisco’s flour con- 


trol division also announced that as 
of the first week in December there 
were on hand 332,248 50-lb. bags of 
flour and 439,689 bags in transit, 
enough to fill the country’s needs up 
to Jan. 10 next. He said there was 
little prospect of new supplies arriv- 
ing before March, and considering 
that the Philippines consumes an av- 
erage of 650,000 bags a month, a 
shortage may occur. 


The domestic flour market was 
quiet with prices unchanged. For hard 
wheat grinds cash car quotations, 


Dec. 24: First patents $12.60 in 98's 
cottons; bakers’ patents $11.60 in pa- 
per bags and $11.90 in cottons; west- 
ern pastry to the trade $12.95 and 
western cake flour $14.25. 

Winnipeg: Export flour sales by 
Canadian mills appeared moderate 
for the week ending Dec. 25, but com- 
plete totals were not available. Do- 
mestic trade showed the usual holiday 
dullness. Mills are operating at about 
75% of capacity, but some improve- 
ment is anticipated after mid-Janu- 
ary. Quotations Dec. 26: Top patent 
spring for delivery between Ft. Wil- 
liam and the British Columbia boun- 
dary $11.500@12.20; second patents 
$114 11.70, second patents to bakers 
$10.15@ 10.60. All prices cash carlots. 


Millfeed 


Minneapolis: Bran continued tight, 
and prices moved up $2@2.50 ton in 
the week ending Dec. 28. Middlings 
were steady to 50¢ ton higher, with 
some sellers reporting supplies press- 
ing. Some interest in prompt mate- 
rial was noted, although trade was 
generally dull. Quotations: Bran $47 
@48, standard midds. $46” 47.50, flour 
midds. $48.50, red dog $49. 

Kansas City: 
made a_ slow, steady 
last week due to heavy winter 
weather and lighter mill offerings. 
The advance continued through Dec. 
28 when bran was quoted at $44.504 
$5.25 and shorts $44.75 @ 45.50, sacked, 
Kansas City. 


for millfeed 
improvement 


Prices 


Chicago: Millfeed trading was slow 
to dull during the week ending Dec. 
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28 and it was showing no signs of 
changing before the first of the year 
Most sales were for immediate ship- 
ment. Quotations Dec. 28: Bran $504 


90.50, standard midds. $50@ 50.50, 
flour midds. $51.50052, red dog $53 
@ 53.50 


Hutchinson: Demand for millfeeds 
improved last week, with jobbers and 
mixers in nearby area bidding ac- 
tively for all supplies available. Bran 
was $1.25 higher and shorts were up 
90¢. Quotations, basis Kansas City, 
Dec. 26: Bran $44.25@44.75, shorts 
$44.50 45. 

Oklahoma City: There was a fair 
demand for bran but shorts moved 
Slowly last week. Prices closed $1.25 
higher on bran and $1 higher on 
shorts. Quotations, straight cars, Dec. 
24: Bran $4704 48, millrun $474 48, 
shorts $474 48. Mixed or pool cars $1 
higher on all classes. 


Fort Worth: Millfeed demand was 


good last week, especially for bran. 
Offerings were fully absorbed. Bran 
and gray shorts both $53, delivered 
TCP: unchanged on bran and $1.50 


higher on shorts than a week earlier. 


St. Louis: Demand for both bran 
and shorts last week was improved. 
Because of light mill production, bran 
was scarce. Shorts were in a little 
better availability. Quotations Dec. 
24: Bran $48.754 49.25, shorts $48.75 
a 49,25 

Boston: Millfeed trading was ex- 
tremely quiet in the local market last 
week as most operators in the trade 
were inclined to observe the holiday 
season. A few small were 


lots re- 


ported moved in jobbing channels, 
but the larger operators were strictly 
out of the market. Standard bran 
closed about $1 lower, while mid- 
dlings declined $1 to $1.50. Quota- 
tions Dec. 26: Standard bran $56.50, 
midds. $56.50 57. 

Philadelphia: The local millfeed 


market held on an even keel last 
week as prices showed no inclination 
of going anywhere in particular. Deal- 
reported that demand remained 
small, but they said the holiday was 
a factor and they expect no real im- 
provement in the call until after Jan. 
1. Meanwhile, supplies are more than 
adequate. The Dec. 24 list of quota- 
tions was unchanged from the previ- 
week: Bran $58.50, standard 
midds. $58.50, red dog $61 


ers 


ous 


Pittsburgh: Demand 
was very limited last week 
continued plentiful and immediate 
shipments were offered. Quotations, 
f.o.b. Pittsburgh points, Dec. 26: Bran 
$56.30 56.40, standard midds. $56.30 
a57.40, flour midds. $58.30 59.40 
red dog $59.304 59.90. 


millfeeds 
Supplies 


for 


New Orleans: The millfeed market 
strengthened slightly in the early 
part of last week, although prices re- 
mained fairly steady. Bran and shorts 
both gained approximately $1 in the 
week, with bran slightly the stronger. 
By Christmas Eve interest had 
and were at a minimum 
as mixers and jobbers prepared to 
relax over the holidays. Quotations 
Dec. 24: Bran $54.254 54.75 
$54.50%7 55 


les- 


sales 


sened 


shorts 


Portland: Millrun 


ton 


$47, midds. $53 
Millfeed prices 
last week with 
firm, stimulated by colder 
ind supply steady. Mills took the 
Christmas holiday, with a long week- 
end. They are booked into 1954. Quo- 


remained 
demand 
weatner, 


Ogden: 
unchanged 


tations Dec. 24: Red bran and mill- 
run $46, midds. $51. To Denver: Red 
bran and millrun $53. midds. $58. To 


millrun 
San Fran- 


California ted bran and 
$53.50, midds. $58.50, f.0.b 
cisco and Los Angeles. 

The 


Toronto-Montreal: market is 
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strengthening, and though the sup- 
ply is less than usually available at 
this time of the year, demand is 
equally reduced. Quotations Dec. 26: 
Bran $494 51, shorts $52453, midds. 
$570 59, net cash terms, bags in- 
cluded, mixed or straight cars, To- 
ronto-Montreal. 

Vancouver: Domestic demand was 
quiet last week with the approach of 
the holiday season and prices were 
unchanged. No export business has 
been reported. Cash car quotations 
Dec. 24: Bran $464 48.80, shorts 
$47.30 @ 50.30, midds. $57. 

Winnipeg: Most of the production 
of millfeeds in western Canada con- 
tinues to move to eastern Canada, 
with some of the shipments appar- 


ently moving into the New Englan’! 
states. Some small stocks from AI- 


berta mills are going to British Co- 
lumbia. Prices are steady. Quotations 
Dec. 26: Manitoba, Saskatchewan and 
Alberta bran, f.o.b. mills, $39% 43, 
shorts $41045, midds. $494@53. All 
prices cash carlots. Small lots ex- 
country elevators and warehouses $5 
extra. 


Rye 


Minneapolis: Rye flour prices de- 
clined about 15¢ ecwt. in line with 
lower rye grain prices, influenced by 
the government's report of a sharp 
increase in plantings for the 1954 
crop. Buying interest remained light, 
however. Quotations Dec. 24: Pure 
white rye $4.1104.15, medium rye 
$3.91 4 3.95, dark rye $3.36% 3.40. 

Chicago: Rye flour business con- 
tinued dull in the central states dur- 
ing the week ending Dec. 25, although 
it was thought a slight pick-up might 
occur directly before the first of the 
year, due to increased prices. Quota- 
tions Dec. 26: White patent rye $4.41 


a4.55, medium $4.214 4.35, dark 
$3.66 4 3.72. 
St. Louis: Demand was fair last 


week, and supplies were limited. Quo- 
tations Dec. 24: Pure white $4.93, 
medium $4.73, dark $4.18, rye meal 
$4.43. 

New York: Rye 
poor as steady 
inducement to 
Dec 
4.95. 

Philadelphia: A firm undertone held 
sway in the local rye market last 
week as dealings continued to drag. 
The failure of prices to perform their 
long-expected downward revision was 
a factor, but the principal influence 
was the Christmas holiday. No real 
pick-up is expected in demand until 
after the first of the year, perhaps 
not then, unless costs are lowered. 
The Dec. 24 quotation on rye white 


flour sales were 
markets offered no 
buying. Quotations 


24: Pure white patents $4.85%4 


of $4.9545.05 was unchanged from 
the previous week. 

Pittsburgh: Rye flour sales were 
very slow last week, being only a 


small part of mixed cars. Directions 
also were slow. Quotations, f.o.b. 
Pittsburgh points, Dec. 26: Rye flour 
pure white No. 1 $4.844 4.97, medium 
$4.544 4.77, dark $4.134 4.42, blended 
$6.160 6.55, rye meal $4.22 4.38. 

Portland: White patent $6.20, pure 
dark $6. 


Oatmeal 


Toronto-Montreal: Routine business 
is being worked, but mills report a 
lower demand than normal for the 
time of the year. Quotations Dec. 26: 
Rolled oats in 80-lb. cottons $5, oat- 
meal in 98-lb. cottons $6.05, f.o.b. 
Toronto-Montreal. 


Winnipeg: Return of unusually mild 
weather has retarded buying activity 
in rolled oats and oatmeal in the do- 





Carl F. Sprague 


PACKAGING ENGINEER — Carl F. 
Sprague has joined the sales depart- 
ment of the Chase Bag Co. as packag- 
ing engineer, according to an an- 
nouncement by W. N. Brock, general 
sales manager. Mr. Sprague, with 
more than 20 years in the packaging 
field, will work in cooperation with 


the Chase research laboratory in 
Chagrin Falls, Ohio, on improved 
packaging materials and methods. 


Prior to joining Chase, he was man- 
ager of the packaging engineering de- 
partment of the Sherwin Williams 
Co. During World War II, he was a 
packaging specialist for General Elec- 
tric Co., serving as an industry rep- 
resentative on the joint Army-Navy 
packaging committee for electron 
tubes. 





mestic market, and sales are smaller 
than normal for this season of the 
year. Export sales remain small. Mills 


are operating below capacity. Quota- 
tions Dec. 26: Rolled oats in &0-Ib. 
sacks $4.65 4.85 in the three prairie 
provinces; oatmeal in 98-lb. 
$5.60 5.85; all prices cash carlots 


sacks 


BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIiFE—— 


1% Increase 
in Spring Pig 
Crop Forecast 


WASHINGTON According to 
trade and official opinions of the U.S. 
Department of Agriculture’s Decem- 
ber pig crop report, swine producers 
have turned a cold shoulder on the 
favorable hog-corn ratio and see a 
more attractive backstop in the corn 
loan program than in the speculative 
aspects of hog production. 

During 1953, according to the of- 
ficial USDA estimate, the pig crop 
was off on an annual basis of 10%, 
composed of a 11% drop in the spring 
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crop and 9% in the fall outturn. 

Based on farmers intentions for 
1954, the spring crop will be up ap- 
proximately 4% to about 52 million 
head. 

Apart from the cold aspects of the 
official government statement, specu- 
lation turns to the probable effects of 
the outlook on feed grains, formula 
feeds and soybean meal. 

The pig crop report definitely 
means, according to experienced ob- 
servers, that the big 1953 corn crop 
now looks larger than ever since the 
demand factor as indexed by hogs 
will be down. 

The number of pigs on farms over 
six months of age on Dec. 1, 1953, 
was down approximately 20% from 
last year, meaning to the experts that 
marketings have been heavier than 
usual and at lighter weights. 

One reliable forecaster at USDA 
stated: “Farmers are showing better 
sense than I credited to them—they 
are playing the corn loan and refus- 
ing to speculate on hogs, making for 
better hog prices next year and there- 
by offsetting any advance in the cost 
of feeds and major ingredients such 
as corn.” 

The facts in the USDA pig crop 
report should cause some adjustment 
of opinions in trade circles over the 
influence of feeding relationships as 
a landmark. The hog-corn ratio now 
would seem to be an incentive to raise 
hogs, yet the farmers reject that tar- 
get and move more corn into loan as 
a sure thing. 

This is a farm program aspect that 
Secretary Benson has not yet ex- 
plored, and it could be a vital in- 
fluence in his attempt to revise the 
farm policy. The magnet of the corn 
loan is now moving to slow an ex- 
pected increase in swine production. 

The 1953 pig crop totaled 82.1 
million head, compared with 91.2 mil- 
lion in 1952. Of this total, 64.1 million 
were in the Corn Belt, compared with 
68.6 million in 


that area the year 

before. (See table below.) 
The fall pig crop of 31.9 million 
head is the smallest fall crop since 


1947. The spring pig crop totaled 50.2 
million head. 


——BREA S THE STAFF F LiFe 


CINCINNATI EXCHANGE 
NAMES E. B. TERRILL, JR. 
CINCINNATI—E. B. Terrill, Jr., 
Early & Daniel Co., was elected presi- 
dent of the Cincinnati Board of Trade 
at an annual meeting Dec. 17. He 
succeeds H. A. MacCord, Cooperative 
Mills, Ine., who had held the office 
two years. Other new officers are: 
First vice president, John F. Young, 
Schenley Distillers, Inc.; second vice 
president, Elmer H. Heile, Cincinnati 
Grain & Hay Co.; secretary, Mr. Mac- 


Cord, and treasurer, Robert Lee 
Early, Early & Daniel Co. The of- 


ficers assume their duties Jan. 2. 

Directors, all reelected for three- 
year terms, are: Roger Drackett, 
Drackett Co.; H. H. Mueller, John 
Mueller Co.; Messrs. Terrill, Young 
and MacCord 





co 
ig Prod i 
USDA December Report of Pig Production 
Spring pig crop (1 1-June 1) Fall pig crop (June 1-Dee. 1) 
Average 1954 % Average 19 
19 51 19 of 195 1942-51 195 1953 f 
= ‘ t usa 1} housand ead 
lr Ss r 9,145 rf 7.79 1 5.688 5.287 4.76 91 
N States (( Relt) ¢ f 897 °6,25 106 721 7 14 9 
!’ 7 
United Sta 7 7 104 1,961 1 
x S (Cc I » 43.7 189 10 1.38 5,224 
I ‘ t numt u t 
Ur State 6.30 81 6.46 
N. Ce s ( rn I t) 6.37 6.56 f 7 
Pig ived annuall (year le I 1 
thousand hea 
Average t 
1942-51 19 1% f 1952 
Ur t 94,240 91,231 $2,119 96 
N. Cer Stat ) 68,105 68,6 1,085 9% 
*19 I ings are indicated fror breeding intentions reports 
\ m pigs per litter with allowance for trend used to mpute indicated 
number ng pig Number rounded to nearest 500,000 head 
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The emulsifiers permitted under 
the federal bread standards have 
been a subject of many previous dis- 
cussions. There have been numerous 
conflicting claims, theories, reports 
of differing results, ete. regarding 
them. I will attempt to clarify some 
of these points for you based on our 
laboratory results and my own obser- 
vations in many shops. 

The emulsifiers came to our atten- 
tion about 20 years ago in the form 
of cake shortening improvers. The 
addition of certain emulsifiers with 
cake shortenings made it possible to 
permit the greater amounts 
of sugar, shortening, and _ liquids. 
These emulsifiers enabled us to pro- 
duce lighter cakes having more uni- 
form grain, more tender eating quali- 
ties, and better volume. The emulsi- 


use ofl 


fiers also gave our cakes increased 
shelf life. The emulsifier extended 
our tolerances somewhat in cake 


baking which enabled us to produce 
more uniform cakes from day to day. 
Based on these facts, we can truly 
say the emulsifiers could be consid- 
ered as cake improvers. 

I believe there is a tendency on 
the part of many bakers to expect 
some of the same improvements in 
bread quality experienced with the 
use of the mono’s in cake production. 

The reason these mono and diglyc- 
erides give rood results in cake 
was because they are effective emul- 
sifiers due to the presence of both fat 
soluble and water soluble’ groups 
within their structures. We know 
there is a mutual solubility of the 
mono and triglycerides, or the com- 
mon fats. 

This means that the mono and di- 
glycerides give us a means of com- 
bining the fat and non-fat ingredients 
into a more homogenous mixture. Or 
we can that emulsifiers help to 
distribute homogeneously the oil solu- 
ble ingredients throughout the prod- 
uct in very fine particles. Actually, 
the permitted emulsifiers, under the 
bread standards, give us additional 
shortness in our product-—more short- 
ness than could be attained with an 
equal amount of shortening. The per- 


us 


Say 


mitted emulsifiers do not have any 
bread improving qualities such as 
most of us experienced with the 
polys. It is my own belief that the 


permitted emulsifiers, when used at 
the permitted levels, do not impart 
any properties other than those com- 


monly associated with the use of 
shortening. 
The section which deals with the 


permitted emulsifiers in the Federal 
Register reads as follows: “Shorten- 
ing, in which, or in conjunction with, 
which used—-lecithin, mono 
and diglycerides of fat forming fatty 
acids (except lauric acid), or diacetyl 
tartaric esters of mono and diglycer- 


may be 


ides of fat forming fatty acids (ex- 
cept lauric acid), or a combination of 
two or more. The total weight of 


mono and diglycerides, including dia- 
cetyl tartaric acid esters of mono 
and diglycerides of fat forming fatty 
acids, used not exceed 200% by 
weight of the combination of such a 
preparation and of shortening, and 
the total amount of monoglyceride in 


does 
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such mixture does not exceed 8% by 
weight of the combination; but, if 
purified or concentrated monoglyc- 
eride is used, the amount of such a 
preparation does not exceed 10% by 
weight of the combination of such 
preparation and the shortening. For 
the purpose of this section lecithin 
may include related phosphatides de- 
rived from the corn or soybean oil 
from which the lecithin was ob- 
tained.” 

The most common or most widely 
used of these emulsifiers, I believe, 
is the mono and diglyceride products 
that contain 40% monoglyceride. Ac- 
cording to the standards we can use 
1 lb. of 40% monoglyceride with every 
4 lb. shortening. For all practical pur- 
poses, we have found that %4 of 1% 
of 40% monoglyceride used in con- 
junction with 3% lard produces 
roughly about one half the amount of 
softness originally obtained when us- 
ing 42° polys with the same amount 
of lard. 

(FIGURE 1) 

Please note on this chart the al- 
lowable levels on 40% monoglyceride 
products. With 10 fat you may use 
one quarter of 1% of a 40° mono- 
glyceride product. Two percent fat 
allows you to use !2‘% of 40° mono- 
glyceride and so on. 

The figures at the bottom of the 


chart show how these 
ide levels are figured. 

The standards say that “The total 
weight of mono and diglycerides, in- 
cluding diacetyl tartaric acid esters 
of mono and diglycerides of fat form- 
ing fatty acids, used does not exceed 
20% by weight of the combination of 
such a preparation and the shorten- 
ing, and the total amount of mono- 
glyceride in such a mixture does not 
exceed 8% by weight of the combina- 
tion. Based on the above statements, 
we find we are in line because 
20% x 40 which represents the 
amount of mono in the product give 
us 8%.” 


monoglycer- 


Influence on Softness 
A rather exhaustive series of tests 
were recently’ conducted by our lab- 
oratories to determine the influence 
of mono and diglycerides on bread 


softness and quality. The product 
used in these studies had a mono- 
glyceride content of 40% and was 


typical of many such products being 
offered to the baker. Bread was pre- 
pared containing varying percentages 
of lard in conjunction with the vary- 
ing amounts of mono and diglyceride. 
The experiment was duplicated each 
day for a period of one week and the 
results averaged in order that signi- 
ficant' data might be obtained. Test 
variables were randomized in the bak- 
ing schedule and quality scores to- 
gether with compressibility measure- 
ments were made blindly. 

Cooling time and wrapping condi- 
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tions were closely controlled to pre- 
vent these factors from influencing 
measurements of bread softness 
compressibility. Average results 
the five-day bake were as follows: 
(FIGURE 2) 

First, let us look at the bread 
quality score on the left hand side 
of the graph, Figure 2. 

The score on 2% lard for quality was 
85. Two percent lard plus 12‘% mono- 
glyceride scored 86. The same applied 
on 3% lard and 3% lard plus %% 
monoglyceride. However, when we 
get up into 4% lard, we did drop off 
1 point in score. Also dropped a point 
on 4% lard and 1% monoglyceride 
This is probably due to the fact that 
we are increasing the load the dough 
has to carry when we get up into 
these higher percentages. From these 
results, it appears that the mono and 
diglycerides have very little, if any, 
bread improving qualities. One point 
difference in score is fairly insignifi- 
cant. 

For comparison, note the quality 
score of 88 at the bottom of the chart 
This bread was produced with 3% 
lard and 5 poly. 

The arrow at 


or 
for 


the left hand side 
points to the 3° fat level and *%4 of 
1% 40% monoglyceride. This level 
gives you approximately 1% the soft- 
ness formerly obtained with the use 
of 13% poly and the amount 
of lard. 

Now for the rest of the graph, you 
will note that the bar graph indicates 
very readily that we actually get 
more softness using 2 lard and 12% 
mono’s than we do with 4% lard 
alone. This also shows us that lard 
by itself is not a very efficient soften- 
ing agent, but when we add a mate- 
rial such as monoglyceride, it does 
quite a bit to enhance the shortening 
value. 


same 


(FIGURE 3) 

This chart us the maximum 
levels for the distilled monoglyceride 
products or purified or concentrated 
products. For some unknown reason, 
the standards allow 10% by weight of 
the combination of such preparation 
and the shortening. 

I would like to call your attention 
to the fact that the standards do not 
specify the percentage of glycerides 
in the distilled or concentrated prod- 
ucts. Some are 85 or 90% glycerides 
and others are about 70%. As a rule 
the products containing the lesser 
amounts are sold cheaper and they 
are, of course, less effective. For this 
reason, it is very necessary for the 
baker to check ingredient labels and 
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if information relative to the percent- 
age of ingredients contained in the 
product is not shown, find out from 
the manufacturer. 

There is also another factor that 
I would like to point out, and that 
is of all the mono and diglyceride 
products we have tested there has 
been an amazing similarity of re- 
sults. By that I mean no one prod- 
uct seems to have an edge over an- 
other. After 


all the standards are 
pretty definite in classifying these 
products. Most of them offered to 


the baker are top quality 
but the amount of usage is 
so, therefore, the results 
tially the same. 


products 
limited, 
are essen- 

Lecithin is mentioned in the stand- 
ards but its level of usage is not 
limited. Lecithin can not be used in 
very large quantities because of its 
color and odor. It is my own observa- 
tion that lecithin is about equal to 


lard in effectiveness. I really believe 
it has more utility in other fields. 

With cool weather the effect of the 
emulsifiers can be very easily covered 
or eliminated if we do not heed some 
of the following factors which affect 
the bread staling rate: 

@ Carry ample fermentation. Young 
doughs produce bread which will set 
up quicker. 

@It is necessary to stay on 
upper side of mixing time. 

@ Maintain a rigid control on flour 
quality as well as other ingredients. 

@ Guard against over-baking. 

@ Bread should be cooled properly 
and wrapped warm as possible. 

@ Do not allow bread to 
chilled after wrapping. 

@ Are you baking as close to the 
market as possible? 

After all, there is no substitute for 
freshness. 


the 


become 





Chicago Bakers” 
Group Henors 
Louise K. Buell 


CHICAGO—Over 250 members of 
the Bakers Club of Chicago and their 
ladies honored the club manager, 
Louise K. Buell, at a luncheon in the 
Bal Tabarin room of the Hotel Sher- 
man Nov. 24. Mrs. Buell recently 
completed 10 years of service with 
the organization. In the 10 years, 
club membership has jumped from 
125 to well over 600 members in all 
parts of the U.S. and some foreign 
countries. 

This special luncheon was preceded 
by a cocktail party in the club’s 
quarters. Members of the club 
showed off the spacious rooms to the 
ladies who do not ordinarily partici- 
pate in club affairs. 

Following the luncheon Claude G. 
Hill, president, introduced Mrs. Donn 
Sutton, midwest editor of Town & 
Country magazine, who presented a 
fashion show sponsored by Marguer- 
ite Pick, Inc. and N. H. Rosenthal 
Furs, Inc. Professional models of 
these two firms brought “oohs’ and 
“aahs”’ from the men, while the latest 
creations they wore brought equal 
delight to the ladies present. 

A gift was presented to Mrs. Buell 
by Louis E. Caster, Keig - Stevens 
Baking Co., Rockford, Illinois in the 
form of a medallion bearing the club 
emblem. The medallion was inscribed 
with a fitting tribute to Mrs. Buell 
for her unselfish devotion to the 
membership during her 10 year ten- 
ure. Mr. Caster also presented her 
with a check from club members. 

In making the presentation, Mr. 
Caster ‘stressed particularly Mrs. 
Buell’'s unselfish belief in the word 
“service.” He said that we hear much 
of the word, but that Mrs. Buell had 
actually made it a standard by which 





the club is operated. His tribute to 
her was echoed by the membership 
in their standing applause after the 
presentation. 

In response Mrs. Buell recalled her 
first job in the baking industry, as 
switchboard operator at the Ameri- 
can Bakers Assn. headquarters. Mrs. 
Buell thanked the club members for 
their tribute. 

A special decorated cake had been 
prepared for the event by Emil Hil- 
bert, Hilbert’s Bakery, Chicago. 

It was also a treat for the mem- 
bers of the club to meet, for the 
first time, Walter Buell, Louise’s hus- 
band. 

Committee members _ distributed 
prize drawing tickets to the ladies 
present. Twenty-four prizes pur- 
chased from a special fund and in- 


cluding one from Marguerite Pick, 
Inc. and another offered by N. H. 


Rosenthal Furs, Inc. were presented. 
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ELEVATOR DESIGNATED 
“REGULAR” AT CHICAGO 


CHICAGO—The Chicago Board of 
Trade has made warehouse receipts 
covering grain in storage in the New 
York Central elevator eligible for de- 
livery in settlement of grain futures 
contracts on this exchange. 

Like all others whose receipts are 
acceptable for delivery, this ware- 
house is licensed by the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. It is what is 
known as an “inland house” in that 
while it has rail facilities, it is not 
located on navigable water. 

Prior to this year, all warehouses 
whose receipts could be tendered on 
a grain futures contract were re- 
quired to have both rail and water 
facilities. Under a rule which became 
effective Nov. 1, the requirement for 
water transportation was eliminated. 

Robert C. Liebenow, board of trade 
secretary, pointed out that seven 
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other “inland” warehouses have re- 
cently taken advantage of the oppor- 
tunity to issue storage receipts which 
can be tendered on futures contracts 
on the exchange. Their additional 
rated space amounts to almost seven 
million bushels and brings the total 
amount of space in elevators that 
have qualified for delivery unde: 
Chicago Board of Trade rules to ap- 
proximately 40 million bushels, which 
is the largest amount for many years 
past. Progressively larger grain crops 
make it desirable that there be pro- 
portionate increases in the amount 
of grain elevator space which quali- 
fies for delivery on futures contracts 
on this exchange, he said. 


————BREAD IS THE STAFF 





OF LIFE 


DOUBLING OF STORAGE 
AT PORT CHURCHILL SET 
WINNIPEG-—Storage space in the 

terminal elevator at Port Churchill, 

Man., on Hudson Bay will be doubled 

according to a recent announcement 

in the House of Commons in Ottawa. 

Work on the expansion program will 

get under way in 1954. It is doubtful 

if the added space will be available 

until the shipping season of 1955. 
Storage capacity at the terminal 

will be increased from 2,500,000 bu. 

to 5,000,000 bu. The cost of the addi- 

tional space is estimated at $2 mil- 

lion. The addition will make it pos- 

sible to ship a maximum of 20 million 





bu. of grain through the port an- 
nually without increasing loading 
berths or port facilities. 

——BREAD i§ THE STAFF OF LIFE 


WHEAT STOCKS OF TOP 
EXPORT NATIONS UP 26% 


WINNIPEG — Supplies of wheat 
remaining on or about Nov. 1 this 
year in the four major exporting 
countries for export and carryover at 
the end of their respective crop years 
amounted to 1,813,600,000 bu., 
26° more than the 1,435 million 
bushels available a year ago. These 
are figures appearing in the November 
issue of the Wheat Review released 
by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 

Supplies were held as follows, with 
last year’s corresponding figures in 
parentheses: U.S. 948,200,000 bu 
(759,800,000), Canada 738,300,000 
(653,700,000), Argentina 83,400,000 
(1,800,000) and Australia 43,700,000 
(19,700,000). Estimates for both years 
include stocks on farms as well as 
those in commercial positions. 


some 
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OMAR PLANS NATIONAL 
FROZEN PIE CAMPAIGN 


OMAHA Omar, 
nounced it will enter the national 
market starting in January, with 
family-size frozen fruit pies (1 Ib., 
10 oz.) of apple, cherry, peach, mince 
and boysenberry. The announcement 
was made by C. L. Schroeder, sales 
manager of the specialty products 
division of Omar. 

The frozen fruit pies are family 
size and will serve five to six people. 
They will retail at 69¢ to 79¢ in vari- 
ous markets. The pies will be indi- 
vidually packaged, over-wrapped in 
five colors. Omar’s food brokers will 
handle the distribution of Omar 
frozen fruit pies through chains and 
frozen food distributors. 

Omar’s research and consumer- 
testing by housewives in Omaha en- 
couraged the company to enter the 
national market with frozen fruit pie 
products, it said. The quick freezing 
of the pies in the plant is said to 
retain the rich fresh fruit flavor of 
the fruits and also makes the pie 
crust flaky. Omar visualizes the 
pies as one of America’s biggest 
dessert sellers. 


Ine. has an- 





USDA Announces 
Final Dates for 
Loan Repayments 


WASHINGTON 
ment of 


The U.S. Depart- 
Agriculture has announced 
the final dates for the repayment 
of Commodity Credit Corp. loans on 
1953-crop grains and related com- 
modities stored in commercial ware- 
houses. 

The final repayment date for wheat, 
oats, barley, rye and flaxseed (ex- 
cept in Arizona and California) is 


April 30, 1954. The maturity date 
for corn is July 31, for grain sor- 
ghums March 31 and for soybeans 


June 1, 1954. 

Borrowers may repay their loans 
prior to the dates announced and 
farmers are urged by USDA to do 
so in instances where current prices 
are above the loan price plus carry- 
ing charges. Producers desiring to 
redeem their warehouse receipts 
must have their funds in the mail 
on or before the final date for re- 
payment. 

Warehouse receipts covering loans 
that are not repaid by the final dates 
will be taken over on those dates 
by the CCC. In this event, if the 
market price of the commodity is 
in excess of the loan value, plus in- 
terest and charges, producers——but 
only producers —- of the commodity 
under loan will be paid the difference 
by CCC. Settlement in these 
will be based on the difference 
tween the market value as of 
close of the market on the final 
date of repayment and the loan 
value, plus interest and charges 

Department officials pointed out 
that this announcement applies only 
to warehouse loans and does not 
modify in any way the operations of 
the price support program for farm- 
stored commodities or those support- 
ed by purchase agreements. 


cases 
be- 
the 
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CENTRAL SOYA EARNINGS 
IN QUARTER SHOW RISE 
FORT WAYNE, IND. Consoli- 

dated net sales of Central Soya Co., 

Inc., and subsidiaries were $35,065,- 

215 in the three months ended Nov 

30, 1953, first quarter of the com- 

pany’s current fiscal year, compared 

with sales of $36,443,893 in the cor- 
responding quarter a year before, the 
company reports. 

While dollar sales were off slightly, 
tonnage sales of the company’s soy 
and feed divisions were up from those 
of the preceding year’s first quarter. 

Net earnings after income tax pro- 
Visions were $767,253, as against 
$742,556 in the three months of 1952 
Based on 990,000 shares of common 
stock outstanding, per-share earnings 
were 78¢ as against 75¢. 

Earnings before taxes in the latest 
quarter were $1,567,874, compared 
with $1,516,314 in the 1952 quarter 
or $1.58 a share compared with $1.53 


—~BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LiFE 


PROMOTIONS 

NUTLEY, N.J.—Two appointments 
have been announced by Hoffmann- 
La Roche, Inc. Dr. Elmer L. Sevring- 
haus has been named vice president 
in charge of clinical research and Dr. 
John A. Aeschlimann has been ap- 
pointed vice president in charge of 
chemical research. Dr. Sevringhaus, 
who was formerly chairman of the 
department of medicine at the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, joined the firm 
in 1946. Dr. Aeschlimann has been 
with the company since 1927. 
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FEED MANUFACTURERS ELECT OFFICERS—The North Carolina Feed 
Manufacturers Assn. elected a new slate of officers during a business session 
held during the recent annual Animal Nutrition Conference at North Carolina 
State College. The new officers are shown above, left to right: Bill Hoyle of 
Laurinburg, secretary-treasurer; G. Brantley DeLoatche of Durham, presi- 
dent; and M. V. Rains of Princeton, vice president. 
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the Southeast from 3.66% to 8.31%; 
it increased its share of the bakery 
flour market from 4.93% to 8.55%. 
“In the mix market, prior to the ac- 
quisitions, respondent was the largest 
seller in the Southeast (22.7%) and 
the second seller in the U.S. 
(16°). It was in competition with 
both Ballard and Duff in the South- 
east and with Duff on a_ national 
basis. As a result of the acquisitions 
respondent increased its share of the 
market it the Southeast to 44.9%. 
In the national mix market, its po- 


largest 


sition advanced from second to first 
place, or approximately 23 of the 
national market.” 

On the basis of these facts and 
comparable figures specifically for 


the Southeast area, counsel support- 
ing the complaint contended there 
had been a “substantiality of acqui- 
sitions sufficient to bring the mergers 
within the ‘substantiality doctrine’.” 
They argued that “‘where a leading 
factor in the relevant market having 
a substantial of that market, 
acquires another factor in that mar- 
ket also having a substantial share 
of that market, the inference arises 
that competition may be substantial- 
ly lessened in the lines of commerce 
involved.” 


share 


More Evidence Needed 

Rejecting this test, the commission 
said more evidence than this is need- 
ed to prove a violation. 

Mr. Howrey’s opinion traces in de- 
tail the competitive market in flour, 
flour-base mixes and feeds before and 
after Pillsbury’s acquisitions of Bal- 
lard and Duff 


“The primary purpose of Section 
3 (of the Clayton Act) is the pro- 
tection of buyers and sellers in the 
marketing process—to guarantee to 


buyers the right to handle any goods 


they see fit, and to sellers the op- 
portunity to obtain the business of 
any buyer whose trade they wish to 
seek,” the opinion said. 

“Section on the other hand, is 
directed toward adverse changes in 


competitive patterns that may result 


from mergers. It is concerned with 
the effects of acquisitions on the 
character of competition, with the 


maintenance 
market to 

rivalry maj) 
at 


of competition in every 
the end that business 
produce better products 
lower costs 
“While both 
to protect the 
they reach this 
routes—one by 
and buyer segment of our economy, 


sections are designed 
competitive process, 
goal by different 





protecting the seller 


the other by protecting competition 
on an over-all basis. Competition 
cannot be directly measured; no 


single set of standards can be applied 
to the whole range of American in- 
dustries. No. single characteristic 
of an acquisition would of itself be 
sufficient to determine its effect on 
competition. For this reason it would 
not be sufficient to show that an ac- 
quiring and an acquired company to- 
gether control a substantial amount 


of sales, or that a substantial por- 
tion of commerce is affected.” 
Clayton vs. Sherman Acts 

Noting that “market control, re- 


straint of trade, injury to competi- 
tion, tendency toward monopoly are 
the subjects of both the Sherman and 
Clayton Acts,” the commission point- 
ed out, however, that ‘“‘the standard 
of illegality is different.” 


“The difference is usually said to 
be that under Section 7, the unde- 
sired condition may not yet be in 


existence; there is only a reasonable 
probability that it will come to pass 
if nothing is done to stop it. This, 
of course, was the underlying pur- 
pose of the original Clayton Act. It 
was designed to ‘supplement, the 
Sherman Act, to prohibit practices 
which singly and in themselves were 
not covered by that act, to arrest 
potential violations of the Sherman 
Act in their incipiency and 
consummation.” 

The opinion adds: 

“Putting aside the broad concepts 
of competition and monopoly, the es- 
sential difference seems to be that 
the Clayton Act requires a lowe) 
standard of proof of the same kind 
of facts—‘evidence which is quanti- 
tatively or qualitatively impres- 
sive than where the Sherman Act is 
invoked.” 

The Commission turned next to the 
question whether the complaint 
against Pillsbury is supported by “re- 
liable, prohibitive and = substantial 
evidence” as required by the Admini- 
strative Procedure Act. Mr. Hay- 
craft had specifically refrained from 
expressing an opinion as to whether 


before 


less 


the Pillsbury acquisitions violated 
Section 7. He based his dismissal “on 
the ground that the allegations ol 


the complaint are not supported by 
reliable, probative and = substantial 
evidence.” 

According to the opinion, the prin- 
cipal evidence which the examiner re- 
fused to accept as reliable consists 
of several letters addressed to the 
Commission in which Pillsbury set 
forth (1) its sales of the relevant 
products in the Southeast and in the 
nation, (2) the acquired companies’ 


sales of the relevant products in the 


Southeast and in the nation, and (3) 
Pillsbury’s best estimates of its ma- 
jor competitors’ shares of the rele- 
vant markets 

The commission said this material 
constituted “prima facie evidence of 
respondent’s market position, the 
market position of the acquired com- 
panies and the market position of its 
major competitors.” It should have 
been admitted ‘‘under all the circum- 
stances” of this case, the commission 
said 

“These circumstances,” the com- 
mission noted, ‘include the fact that 
respondent refused to comply with 
commission subpoenas seeking the 
basic data upon which the estimates 
were based.” 


The commission described prima 
facie evidence as “the minimum 
quantity necessary to raise a _ pre- 


sumption of fact or [which] is suffi- 
cient, if not rebutted, to establish the 
fact.” It noted further that Pillsbury 
“will have full opportunity to rebut, 
explain, or contradict.” It added: 

“A few words should be said about 
the problem of proof in antitrust 
cases. Competition is a complex and 
constantly changing phenomenon. It 


has never been sharply defined. In- 
jury to competition, as distinguished 
from injury to a competitor, is sel- 


dom capable of proof by direct testi- 


mony and may therefore be inferred 
from all the surrounding circum- 
stances. ‘An antitrust charge may 


be proved by circumstantial evi- 
dence, and the circumstances may in- 
clude actions affecting any of the 
broad issues of fact posed in the com- 
plaint.’ ”’ 

The commission summarized the 
present evidence in the Pillsbury case 
as showing that Pillsbury by acquir- 
ing Ballard and Duff “has substanti- 
ally increased its milling and _ pro- 
duction capacity and its market po- 


sition.”” The opinion continues: 
Milling Mergers Noted 
“These acquisitions have taken 


place in an industry which has steadi- 
ly declined in size and capacity, and 
in which the big companies have in- 


creased their percentage share. This 
increase has been largely due—71‘; 
of it—to mergers. In the Southeast 
the number of mills has not only 


declined but there have been no new 
entries of any size into the industry 
The number of competitors in the 
Southeast, more particularly in the 
urban markets, has been materially 
reduced by the acquisitions; in the 
mix business, for example, Ballard 
with 12°% and Duff with 10.2% of 
the market, have been eliminated. 

“This establishes, it seems to us, 
a prima facie case. The pattern of 
competition in the Southeast, par- 
ticularly in the cities, has undergone 
a considerable change as a result of 
the mergers. Unless explained, con- 
tradicted or rebutted, and respondent 
will have every opportunity to do 
this when it puts in its case, it is a 
change which constitutes a move 
away from healthy competitive con- 
ditions.” 

Although recognizing that “large 
national distributors, such as General 
Mills and Quaker Oats, and large re- 
gional distributors remain to furnish 
effective competition to Pillsbury 
Mills,” the opinion pointed out that 
“in the urban markets at least, the 
mergers lead in the direction of what 
is sometimes called oligopolistic o1 
‘monopolistic’ competition, that is, to 
a situation where the remaining com- 
petition in that particular market is 
between big companies.” 

If Pillsbury and other 
panies should continue to acquire 
competitors at the rate prevalent 
1940, the commission said that 


large com- 


since 
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“the urban markets in the Southeast 
may come to be dominated by a few 
large milling companies.” 

The opinion concluded: 
course, has been the trend in other 
industries. In some of them, under 
the policy of the Sherman Act, com- 
petition between the big companies 
continues to protect the consumer in- 
terest. But as we understand it, it 
was this sort of trend that Congress 
condemned and desired to halt when 
it adopted the new Clayton Act anti- 
merger provision.” 


“This, of 


The c2se now goes back to the 
hearing examiner “for further con- 
sideration in conformity with” the 
opinion. 
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AGRICULTURAL EXPORTS 
RUN 4% AHEAD OF 1952 

WASHINGTON—A rise of 4% in 
the value of U.S. agricultural exports 
from July to October, inclusive, of 
1953 over the corresponding period of 
1952 was reported by the U.S. De- 
partment of Agriculture. October ag- 
ricultural exports, however, were 9% 
below the corresponding month of 
1952 

Compilation by the Foreign 
cultural Service showed that during 
1953. July-October period the U.S. 
shipped abroad agricultural products 
valued at $873,937,000, compared with 
$842,660,000 for July-October, 1952. 

The four-month upward trend in 
farm exports, which began in July, 
continued in October. The value of 
U.S. agricultural exports in the lat- 
ter month totaled $241,514,000, com- 


Agri- 


pared with $234,429,000 in Septem- 
ber, a rise of 3°%. The total, however, 
fell below the $264,889,000 shipped 


abroad in October, 1952. 

The rising trend of the U.S. agri- 
cultural exports during the first four 
months of fiscal year 1953-54 has 
been attributed in part to increased 
foreign demand caused in turn by im- 
proved economic conditions and great- 
er dollar availability in important 
countries, the rebuilding of stocks in 
certain countries and better competi- 
tive pricing of some U.S. commodities. 

On a quantitative basis, the out- 
standing feature of the nation’s agri- 
cultural exports during October, com- 
pared with the corresponding month 
of 1952, was an increase in shipments 
of nonfat dry milk beef and 
veal, tallow, grapefruit, oranges and 
tangerines, dried prunes, canned 
fruits, corn, grain sorghums, soybeans, 
field and garden seeds, leaf tobacco, 
dried peas and white potatoes. 

On the other hand, there were re- 
ductions in October, compared with 
October, 1952, in the export volume of 
certain commodities, particularly con- 
densed and evaporated milk, dried 
eggs, pork, lard, cotton, apples, pears, 
raisins and currants, milled rice, 
wheat, soybean oil and dried beans 


solids, 
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VANCOUVER GROUP ELECTS 

VANCOUVER Herbert W. 
Brown, H. C. Rhodes Bakery Equip- 
ment, Ltd., was elected president of 
the Bakers Allied Trades Assn. at the 
annual meeting held here recently. 
This group, better known as_ the 
“Production Men’s Club,” is com- 
posed of representatives of the allied 
trades and the baking industry. A. 
Lyle Turvey, Brackman-Ker Milling 
Co., Ltd., was named vice president 
with the following as directors: Jack 
McKay, Standard Brands, Ltd.; J. 
Dexter, National Paper Box, Ltd.; 
J. W. Murray, Ellison Milling & Ele- 
vator Co., Ltd., and C. E. Dougherty, 
Appleford Paper Products, Ltd. Wal- 
ter G. Welsford is secretary. 
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).. More than 6,000 


of our employees 


are now participating a 


MELVIN H. BAKER 


Chairman of the Board, National Gypsum Company 
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“The Payroll Savings Plan for Bonds provides a convenient and profitable way 
for America’s wage earners to save. Millions of Payroll Savers have become proud 
owners of homes purchased with Bonds bought this way. It also helps our national 
government with its problems of managing the public debt. We in National Gypsum 
urge the stimulation of the Payroll Savings Plan and are proud to report that more 
than 6,000 of our employees are now participating.” 


Here’s another success story of a person-to-person 
canvass: 

In the Wahoo (Nebraska) ordnance plant of the 
National Gypsum Company, employee participation in 
the Payroll Savings Plan was a very low 1.73%. 

In September of last year. with the whole-hearted en- 
couragement of top management, the 3.000 employees 
of Gypsum’s Ordnance Plant organized to conduct a 
person-to-person canvass to put a Payroll Savings Ap- 
plication Blank in the hands of every employee. 

90° of the employees signed up in the opening days 
of the campaign. By September 12th, employee partic- 
ipation was 93.77. On October 2nd. participation was 
almost 97°¢—and still going up. 

To quote from National Gypsum’s printed report of 
the Payroll Savings campaign: 


¢ “Did we use faney charts! Did we use advertise- 
ments? Did we have long-winded meetings. Did we 


zive prizes for production? The answer is No! We put 
the proposition squarely to the people. and we reported 
to the people once a week in bulletin form to let them 
know where they -tood in relation to other depart- 
ment~ as well as to the plant total. Once the spirit of 
competition and teamwork caught fire. once it became 
a matter of personal pride: a succes-ful conclusion was 
only a matter of time and effort.” 


Justifiabls proud of its ~ponsorship of the Payroll 
Savings Plan and the 97°) enrollment of its employees, 
National Gypsum Company prepared a very interest- 
ine folder. “Bombs and Bonds for National Defense. 
The Savines Bond Program of the National Gypsum 
Company.” Savings Bond Division. U.S. Treasury De- 
partment, Suite 700. Washington Building. Washing. 
ton. D.C... will be glad to send you a copy. Read how 
easy it is to build your Payroll Plan to 90°C or more 
participation, 


The United States Government does not pay for this advertisement. It is donat 


tion in cooperation with the Advertising Counci 


Vagazine P 


Che Northwestern Miller 
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Australian Wheat 
Sales Lag; Bigger 
Crop Forecast 


LONDON~--A sharp decline in over- 
seas sales of wheat has been noted 
in a statement made by Australian 
government officials. Wheat is re- 
ported to be stacking up, and most 
elevators are filled to capacity. 

Wheat is being shipped as sales are 
made, but these are said to be very 
slow compared with previous years. 
The slowdown in demand was at- 
tributed by the general manager of 
the Australian Wheat Board to the 
presence of adequate stocks in the 
main importing countries, particu- 
larly in the U.K. and India, normally 
large buyers of Australian supplies. 
Wheat board officials believe, how- 
ever, that there will be a renewal of 
interest early in the new year. 

The official estimate of the new 
crop has been set at 173.5 million 
bushels, 12> higher than the aver- 
age over the past five years. The 
average yield to the acre will be 17 
bu., the report added. This is rela- 
tively high for Australia, where the 
average over the five-year period 
ended 1938-39 was only 11.9 bu. Last 
year the yield reached an all time 
high of 19.1 bu. to the acre. 

The increase in acreage yield has 
partially offset the steep decline in 
acreage apparent during the past few 
years. In 1952-53 the sown area was 
10.1 million acres, compared with 13 
million acres in the five-year pre-war 
period and 13.9 million acres in the 
year 1947-48 which gave an all-time 
high production figure of 203 million 
bushels. 

It is expected that about 55 million 
bu. of the new crop will sell on the 
domestic market for $1.54 bu., i5¢ 
above the estimated cost of produc- 
tion figure. The remainder will go 
for export at an average return of 
$1.87 bu. Handling and freight charges 
plus administration expenses incurred 
by the Australian Wheat Board will 
slice this figure to an expected $1.52 
bu. payable to growers. 

Supplies of high protein wheat are 
becoming more plentiful, it is re- 
ported, and the millers are willing 
to pay premiums to obtain it. In New 
South Wales 2.5 million bu. have been 
assessed as high milling quality 
wheat, and the industry is paying 
around 19¢ bu. premium. West Aus- 
tralia millers are also paying pre- 
miums. In that state about 20% of 
the crop works out as good millable 
wheat capable of producing excellent 
bread flour, and the proportion § is 
stated to be increasing. 

The ability to produce flours with 
higher protein content means that 
the Australians could move more ex- 
tensively into markets where Ca- 
nadian flours have enjoyed a high 
quality reputation. The availability, 
however, will never be such as to 
amount to a serious threat to Canada, 
although at the present time even the 
loss of small orders is unwelcome. 
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FEED PLANT PICTURE TOUR 
TO FEATURE N. W. MEETING 


MINNEAPOLIS A “sit down” 
tour of Minnesota formula feed plants 
will be a feature of the Northwest 
Retail Feed Assn. annual convention 
at Hotel Nicollet Jan. 18-19. 

For the past several months officers 
and directors of the association have 
been visiting feed mills in their vicin- 
ity and have taken colored slide pic- 
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tures of various parts of the plants 
The slides will be shown to the con- 
vention audience, with owners or 
managers of the mills present to an- 
swer questions about their set-ups. 

J. D. Sykes, chairman of the board 
of the American Feed Manufacturers 
Assn. and vice president in charge of 
public relations for Ralston Purina 
Co., St. Louis, will be the only fea- 
tured speaker at the convention, with 
the remainder of the program made 
up of panel discussions. Mr. Sykes 
will address a luncheon session Jan. 
18. The panel subjects and discussion 
participants will be: 

Insurance Problems — Richard M. 
Serkland, Grain Products Co., St. 
James, Minn.; George Patchin, Patch- 
in Appraisals; E. J. Peters, Western 
Adjustment Co., and Douglas Hale, 
Pillsbury Mills, Inc. 

Employee Training—Wende!! Len- 
ton, Farmers Elevator Co., Stewart- 
ville, Minn.; Herbert Sugden, Ralston 
Purina Co.; Charles Anderson, Gen- 
eral Mills, Inc., and Earl Hanson, 
Archer-Daniels-Midland Co. 

Merchandising—Harold Thomforde. 
Crookston (Minn.) Milling Co.; Vern- 
on E. Lundin, Hubbard Milling Co., 
Mankato, Minn.; J. R. Lindell, King 
Midas Feed Mills, and Harold C 
Pedersen, University of Minnesota. 

Credit — Lloyd Tobias, Pipestone 
(Minn.) Grain Co.; John Ledbetter, 
Northrup, King & Co.; Frank L. Par- 
sons, Minneapolis Federal Reserve 
Bank, and Robert Scharf, Cargill, 
Inc. 

Animal Nutrition—Frank T. Heffel- 
finger II, King Midas Feed Mills, mod- 
erator; Dr. Damon Catron, Iowa 
State College; Dr. Lester E. Hanson, 
University of Minnesota; Dr. W. E. 
Petersen, University of Minnesota; 
Thomas W. Dowe, University of Ne- 
braska, and Dr. Elton Johnson, Uni- 
versity of Minnesota. 

The annual banquet and floor shew 
will be held Jan. 18. 
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Buffalo Grain 
Volume Off 11% 
From Last Year 


BUFFALO — The volume of grain 
moved into Buffalo by lake freighters 
in the 1953 navigation season was 
down 11% from 1952, the Corn Ex- 
change of Buffalo said in its annual 
grain receipt report. Grain men at- 
tributed the drop to the world wheat 
surplus and the decline this year in 
U.S. wheat exports. 

Lake grain shipments into Buffalo 
during the 1953 season totaled 130,- 
642,338 bu. This was the lowest since 
1950, when 97,290,586 bu. were un- 
loaded, and compared with 147,378,- 
636 in the 1952 season. 

Wheat shipments dropped to 63,- 
976,887 bu. from 91,893,914 a year 
earlier. Particularly sharp was the 
decline in Canadian wheat shipments 
through Buffalo. Canadian wheat car- 
goes arriving in the port fell to 7,219,- 
245 bu. from 27,111,029 in 1952. 

Shipments of Canadian oats—-used 
largely in the production of feed 
picked up sharply, however. They 
totaled 45,882,341 bu. against 31,084,- 
300 last year. 

The Corn Exchange report showed 








From Wheat 
Chicago 1,585,065 
Duluth 3,738,073 10,279 
Milwaukee 1,277,216 
Ft. William 4.941,24 
Pt Arthur : 2,278,002 
Toledo 157,288 
TORRES ésce eecces 63,976,887 13,583,271 


that 16,843,600 bu. of the more than 
130 million shipped here are stored in 
the cargo holds of Buffalo’s winter 
storage fleet. Last year, the winter 
storage fleet held 14,737,250 bu. 

The 1953 shipments of grain from 
various cities on the lakes follow: 
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Grain Feeding 
of Dairy Cattle 
Hits 21-Year High 


WASHINGTON — In the early 
stages of the winter feeding period, 
dairymen reporting to the U.S. De- 
partment of Agriculture continued to 
feed record or near-record quantities 
of grain and other concentrates to 
their herds in all sections of the 
country, USDA reports. 

The average rate of feeding on Dec. 
1 was 5.66 lb. per cow—the highest 
for the date in 21 years of record, 
1% above the previous high of Dec. 1, 
1952, and 10% above the 1943-52 
average for the date. About 86% of 
the crop reporters were feeding some 
grain or other concentrates to cows 
in their milking herds on Dec. 1—the 
second highest percentage in two 
decades of record. 

By regions, the amounts of grain 
fed on Dec. 1 this year were not 
greatly different from the heavy feed- 
ing rates of a year ago. In the east 
north central and south Atlantic re- 
gions, crop reporters fed 6.5 and 5.1 
Ib. per cow, respectively, slightly 
above last year’s previous record high. 
In the south central region, grain and 
concentrate rations averaged 4.7 Ib. 
to equal last year’s record rate. In 
the other regions, quantities per cow 
were only .2 lb. below the Dec. 1 
record high rate. 

Compared with average for Dec. 1, 
the sharpest increase in grain feed- 
ing was in the south central region— 
up almost 22%. Feeding rates in all 
other areas were also above average, 
with increases ranging from 5% in 
the New England area to 11% in the 
east north central region. Among the 
individual states, Dec. 1 grain feed- 
ing rates on crop reporters’ farms set 
new highs for the date in 13 states 
and equaled the record in three 
others 

Grain and concentrate ration values 
have dropped substantially during 
1953 and in November were the 
lowest for the month in three years. 
Farmers in milk selling areas during 
November were feeding grain and 
concentrate rations worth $3.27 100 
Ib., down almost 12% from a year 
earlier. In cream selling areas, grain 
and concentrate ration values aver- 
aged $2.89, down more than 10% from 
November, 1952. Lower feed costs 
and upturns in dairy product prices 
resulted in seasonal improvement of 
the dairy product-feed price ratios. 
The November, 1953, milk-feed price 
ratio was slightly above average and 
the most favorable since 1949. How- 
ever, the butterfat-feed price ratio, 
while improved over a year ago, was 
still substantially below average for 
November. 

Heavy off-season milk production 
was in evidence again this year, as 
November output on US. farms 
totaled 8,255 million lb., 414% above 
last year’s previous high for the 
month and 8% above the 10-year 
average. Mild weather, liberal sup- 
plemental feeding and a contra-sea- 
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Advertisements in this department are 
15¢ per word; minimum charge, $2.25. 
(Count six words for signature.) Add 
20¢ per insertion for forwarding of re- 
plies if keyed to office of publication. 
Situation Wanted advertisements will 
be accepted for 10¢ per word, $1.50 
minimum. Add 20¢ per insertion for 
keyed replies. Display Want Ads $7 
per inch per insertion, All Want Ads 
cash with order. 





HELP WANTED 








a v 
WANTED — EXPERIENCED FAMILY 
flour salesman for ile ind supervisory 

I of the oldest 








MACHINERY FOR SALE 
v 


FOR SALE—sT. REGIS VALVE BAG 
‘acker 492 PS, complete Addr 1370 














Packer Ps i dare 
The Northwe ‘ Miller 141 W Jack 
mn Biva «'t go 4, II 

TWO DOUBLE STANDS NORDYRE & 
Marmon xin rol five double stands 
Nordyke «& Marmon xe" roll three 
double stand Nordyke & Marmon-——9x24”" 
oll All Style B Collar oiler bearings 
Practicalls full caliper Creal Bases 
Inc Liberty St North East, Pa 





MACHINERY WANTED 














v 

WANTED TO BUY — RICHARDSON 
cales, bag closing imachines and other 
good mill, feed and elevator equipment 


J. BE. Hagan, box 574, Jefferson City, Mo. 





BROKERS WANTED 
Old established Minnesota mill now 
open to take on brokerage representa- 
tion in many principal markets, If you 
have a good bakery following, needing 
high grade spring wheat flour, check 
with us concerning your territory. 
Address 2821, The Northwestern Miller 
Minneapolis 2, Minn. 











sonal upturn in proportion of cows 
milked contributed to the record milk 
flow. 

In the first 11 months of 1953 milk 
production totaled 111.4 billion Ib., 
some 4.7 billion more than in the 
same period of 1952. Depending up- 
on conditions in December, farm 
milk output during 1953 appears 
likely to equal or exceed the previous 
all-time high of 119.8 billion Ib. set 
in 1945. 


———-BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 
HUSKY APPETITES 
Per capita beef consumption in- 
creased from about 61 Ib. in 1952 to 
around 75 lb. in 1953; pork consump- 
tion dropped from about 72 Ib. to 
about 61 lb. per capita. 


DEATHS 


Arthur Lukens, 80, formerly own- 
er of the Lukens Milling Co., Atchi- 
son, Kansas, died Dec. 28, at the 
Atchison Hospital. More details will 
be found on page 13. 











Walter Harding, former interna- 
tional president of the Association of 
Operative Millers died at his home in 
Yukon, Okla., Dec. 25. For many 
years Mr. Harding was superintendent 
of the Yukon Mill & Grain Co. He 
had been in retirement for several 
years. He was AOM president in 1940 
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THE WEBER FLOUR MILLS CO, 


SALINA, KANSAS 





STRATTON-THEIS GRAIN CO. 


7RANK A, am, P Z ° e e 
A vty nara Operating Union Terminal Elevator 
*rRaNcis J. Firzparrick, Vice Pres. 

St. Joseph, Mo. 
2,000,000 Bus. Storage Capacity 


Specializing in MILLING WHEAT and All Grains 
with definite rate and other advantages supplied by St. 
Joseph Location. 


Main Office 


STRATTON-THEIS GRAIN CO. 
CHRISTOPHER Harris, Jreas. & Mer. 
Corby Building St. Joseph, Mo. 














CONTINUING A TRADITION OF UNSURPASSED 
QUALITY IN SOFT WHEAT FLOURS with... 


a Cake and Cracker 
Flour for every 
Purpose... 


Vater & Spies Milling Company 


SAINT LOUIS MISSOURI 








































- An Analysis of U.S.-Canadian 


‘The Choice of the 
Finest Hard Wheats 


The only mill in this great terminal 
market, Universal consistently offers: 


BETTER SPRING WHEAT 
AND DURUM FLOURS 


DULUTH UNIVERSAL 
MILLING CO. 


Didlwith, Mirniresota 








Cable Address “RAYBAR" 


TIDEWATER 
GRAIN COMPANY 





Receivers - Shippers - Exporters 
Export and Domestic Forwarders 





Members all leading Exchanges 
Established 1927 


Chamber of Commerce 
BALTIMORE 2, MD. 


Bourse Building 
PHILADELPHIA 6, PA 











STAR OF THE WEST 

: : : Oneof the Best : : : 

MILLING COMPANY 

NIGHTINGALE and STAR Patent Flour 
Phone 2131 Frankenmuth, Mich. 
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Trade Relations 


in spite of economic nationalism, 

Canada and the U.S. have created 
the largest and perhaps the most 
significant bilateral international ex- 
change of money and commodities in 
the history of the world. 

This is the introduction to a study 
of the trade of Canada and U.S. with 
particular emphasis on U.S. imports 
of Canadian grain. The 31- page 
study is supplemented with 15 ap- 
pendices. 

The study points out that this bi- 
lateral achievement has been accom- 
plished despite and perhaps because 
of conflicting interests which have 
compelled a mutually sympathetic 
and cooperative approach in order to 
arrive at solutions to economic prob- 
lems which almost continuously beset 
the two nations. Out of this inter- 
play of divergent interests, which 


I: A complementary fashion, and 













FOR QUALITY, FLAVOR AND ECONOMY 
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Interstate 
GRAIN CORPORATION 
KANSAS CITY 
ENID . FORT WORTH 


CAPACITY 5,000,000 BUS. 


For the future, too, GOLDEN 
LOAF will always be the big 


value in uniform, strong, fine 


spring wheat flours. 


‘Golden loaf #1 


TENNANT 6 HOVT COMPANY? 
LAKE cirvyv , MINNBSSBOTA 
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EDITOR’S NOTE: The accompany- 
ing article, which presents arguments 
against proposed restrictions of Ca- 
nadian grain imports by the U.S. gov- 
ernment, is adapted from a study of 
trade between the two nations pre- 
pared by the Winnipeg Grain Ex- 
change. 





among other things includes compe- 
tition for markets, Canada and the 
U.S. have developed an_ enviable 
standard of living and a unique North 
American way of life which in many 
respects is unequalled any place else 
in the world. The intricate and in- 
volved economic relationship between 
Canada and the U.S., although tem- 
pered by time and leavened by ex- 
perience, still exists, and a continu- 
ing cooperative and sympathetic ap- 
proach to trade problems is still a 





The J. C. Lysle Milling Co. 
MILLERS OF 
HARD AND SOFT WHEAT 
FLOUR 
SINCE 1874 
Leavenworth, Kansas 





prerequisite to future progress in the 
development of the joint destiny of 
the two nations. Without a_ con- 
tinuing application of constructive 
thought to U.S.-Canadian trade prob- 
lems for the purpose of arriving at 
solutions or at least practical and 
workable compromises, the enviable 
commercial relationship between the 
two nations would deteriorate with 
disastrous consequences on both sides 
of the border. 
Variety of Products 

The current high level of trade 
which has been developed between 
Canada and the U.S., the study con- 
tinues, is the sum of trade in count- 
less individual services, products and 
commodities which move one way or 
the other, or in some instances both 
ways, across the international border. 
To eliminate, to restrict or to impede 


for ALL your flout. 


SPRING... HARD WINTER .. SOFT WHEAT 


RDSTOWN MILLS 
OMPANY 
TOWN, ILLINOIS 
























*“*RUSSELL’S BEST” 

“AMERICAN SPECIAL” 
Our mill is located in the high protein 
wheat district of central western Kan- 
sas, and secures most of its wheat 
directly from growers. 


{ RUSSELL MILLING CO., Russell, Kansas 











HIGH GLUTEN FLOURS 


For Bakers 


The Morrison Milling Co. 


Denton, Texas 
Emphatically Independent 


























©Yhe 
WALL~ROGALSKY MILLING CO. 


* MEPHERSON, KANSAS * 





Country -Milled 
from Country-Run 
Wheat located in 
the heart of 
America’s foremost 
wheat producing 
section. 





INDEPENDENT 
OWNER 
MANAGED 
















TWO BAKERY- TESTED 
QUALITY FLOURS 


WIDE TOLERANCE NEBRASKA FLOURS 
MAKE HAPPIER PRODUCTION HOURS High 


FLOUR 


Low Protein 
Mellow Type 


SPOM 





Protein 


NEBRASKA CONSOLIDATED MILLS COMPANY 


Mills at Omaha, Grand Island, Fremont, Nebraska, and 
Alabama Flour Mills Co., Decatur, Alabama 











All Grades 


RYE FLOUR 


1000 cwts. Flour—250 cwts. Meal 


GLOBE MILLING COMPANY 


WATERTOWN, WISCONSIN 
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Miner - Hillard Milling Co. 
WILKES-BARRE, PA. 
Manufacturers of 
CORN FLOUR - CORN MEAL 
CORN SPECIALTIES 
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BUFFALO FLOUR 


THE WILLIS NORTON 
COMPANY 


WICHITA, KANSAS 


















































Michigan Soft Wheat Flour 





King Milling Company 


LOWELL, MICHIGAN 





























WHITE WHEAT 


Low Protein Cake 
and Cookie Flours 


AMENDT MILLING CO. 


Monroe, Mich. 
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IN THE MILLING OF 
FINE BAKERY FLOUk 


RUSSELL-MILLER MILLING CO. 
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the trade in any single item—no mat- 
ter in which direction it moves across 
the border, or no matter its import- 
ance or unimportance to any particu- 
lar group in either country is to 
subtract from the high total volume 
of trade which has been so _ labor- 
iously developed. 

A narrow analysis of the particu- 
lars of U.S.-Canadian trade in any 
one commodity or product which iso- 
lates it from the whole of the trade 
between the two countries is danger- 
ous, if on the basis of such an analy- 
sis it is concluded that the trade in 
that commodity or product should be 
eliminated or artificially restricted 
because of an indicated or presumed 
harmful effect to only a segment of 
the economy of either nation. To 
carry such a process to its ridiculous 
conclusion could result in a case for 
the abandonment of trade between 
Canada and the U.S. completely, 
since it is probably true that one 
vested interest or another, in one 
country or the other, for one reason 
or another, could rationalize the im- 
practicability of allowing the trade 
in almost any particular commodity 
or product to continue, 

Liberal Policies 

To Canada—a nation of traditional 
liberal policies-—-it has been a source 
of gratification to witness in the U.S. 
the development of a foreign trade 
and economic policy based on the 
merits of expanding world trade 
through cooperative action among 
nations. Since the passage by the 
U.S. Congress of the Reciprocal 
Trade Agreements Act of 1934, it 
seems evident to the foreign observ- 
er that important progress has been 
made by the U.S. in reducing import 
duties and in modifying other trade 
restrictions. Evidence of a liberal 
U.S. trade policy can be found in that 
country’s adherence to, and often 
generous participation in, such in- 
ternational institutions as the Inter- 
national Bank for Reconstruction and 
Development, the International Mone- 
tary Fund, the International Trade 
Organization of the U.N., the Geneva 
General Agreement on Tariffs and 
Trade and, of course, the wholly in- 
dependent U. S. Marshall Plan and 
its subsequent modifications. 

To the Canadian observer it has 
been evident also that as this more 
liberal U.S. trade policy evolved, 
parallel U.S. farm programs have 
been developed which seem to re- 
quire certain protections for U.S. ag- 
riculture, including restrictions upon 
trade, as a means of implementing 
the programs. It appears that the 
requirements of existing agricultural 
programs in the U.S. interfere quite 
directly with some of the inherent 
principles of a liberal trade policy. 
The dilemma presented to the archi- 
tects of U.S. foreign economic policy 
by the restrictive trade element on 
the one hand and by the liberal trade 
element on the other finds a specific 
manifestation in the current concern 
expressed in some quarters of the 
U.S. with respect to imports of Ca- 
nadian grain. Such a dilemma finds 
only a sympathetic reaction in Can- 
ada, since the matter of stable farm 
incomes is of equal or even greater 
concern in that country where a much 
lesser diversity of agricultural pro- 
duction is possible and where a far 
greater portion of the national income 
is derived from agricultural pursuits. 

It is the purpose of this analysis to 
indicate that in the broader trade 
sense U.S. imports of Canadian grain, 
or any other commodities, goods or 
services, should not be further re- 
stricted because of the harmful effect 
such action would have on the desira- 
ble trade relations which have been 














WESTERN STAR 
KANSAS STAR 
GOLDEN CREST 


Ilere is a New Year’s re- 

Ele solve that will pay off for 

=] any baker: U'se these 

Po STAR flours as the foun- 

j; dation of topnotch bread 
quality in 1954. 


The WESTERN STAR MILL CO. 


SALINA, KANSAS 
































2. Ey aN did 
Boh nS dare M dua LS Enis Gk slew ae y way 
(Translated means: “It’s amazing how many things 


you can make out of *KEN-PRINTS.”) 


“Available from Percy Kent Bag Company, Inc. 








Van Dusen Harrington Co. 
© Grain Merchants + 


BUSINESS FOUNDED 1852 


MINNEAPOLIS > DULUTH 








66 ° 99 A High Grade Baker's Spring Pat 
lamon ent. Milled under Laboratory Con 


trol from Montana Spring Wheat. 


Sheridan Flouring Mills, Incorporated 
SHERIDAN, WYOMING 
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SERVICE HEADQUARTERS FOR THE MILLING AND GRAIN INDUSTRIES 











The Northwestern Miller Service Program 








A LIST OF 
FLOUR MILLS 








List Services available to advertisers have 
for years been an important part of The North- 
western Miller Service Program. 


Principal feature of the service is the List of 
Flour Mills in the United States and Canada. 
Published revisions of this 
list are based upon the cu- 
mulative record maintained 
by The Northwestern Miller 
and upon information de- 
rived from current general 
questionnaires to the indus- 
try. Mills are listed by state 
t or provincial location and 

there is a general alphabeti- 

cal index. Ownership is indicated and, where 
appropriate, the headquarters location of a 
milling group is given. Capacity of each 
U.S. mill is stated in sacks of 100 lb., of each 
Canadian mill in barrels of 196 lb., on the 
basis of 24-hour operation. Kind of power and 
grain storage capacity is also furnished when 
available. 








Separate listings of flour blending plants, 
rye mills, dry corn mills, buckwheat mills 
and durum mills in the United States are 
appended to the list of wheat flour mills. 


A List of Flour Brands in the United States 
and Canada is also maintained continuously 
and a revision of the printed list is published 
periodically. The list is compiled from informa- 


The Northwestern Miller offers a valuable 


List Services 


EXCLUSIVE SERVICE-TO-ADVERTISERS 


Proof of a job well done... 


“The List of Flour Mills is a wonderful 
service to your advertisers and a directory 
that we use almost daily.”—A Kansas City 
grain company executive.* 


“The List of Flour Mills is of much inter- 
est and value to us and the book is in the 
customary quality tradition of The North- 
western Miller.’-—A Southwest milling 
firm offcial.* 


“The information contained in the List 
of Mills has always been of value to us 
in the many years you have been furnish- 
ing it."—A milling company executive.* 


*Original letters available on request. 


tion furnished by mills in response to question- 
naires, from previously published lists and 
from current registration records furnished by 
the United States Patent Office. 


In addition to the printed lists, special lists 
are prepared to meet special requests from ad- 
vertisers. This list service is a part of the ex- 
tensive service program of The Northwestern 
Miller, which also includes: 


© The Northwestern Miller, a weekly news magazine 
© The Almanack, a statistical annual 

® The Library, for reference and research 

® Bulletins, exclusive service-to-advertisers 

® Special Services, to meet advertisers’ needs 


service program to its advertisers. 


Are you using this advantage in your operations? Ask for more details... 





THE MILLER PUBLISHING CO. eee 
minwarer cose ONE Northwestern -Miller 





Flour, Feed, Grain and Baking 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER ¢* FEEDSTUFFS 
THE AMERICAN BAKER ¢ MILLING PRODUCTION 











118 SOUTH SIXTH STREET, MINNEAPOLIS 2, MINN. 
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ARNOLD 


— 


STERLING 


Mills and Sells 


“Thoro-Bread” 


(Diastatically Balanced) 


A very fine, strong, altogether 


uniform and dependable flour 


ARNOLD MILLING CO 
STERLING, KANSAS 








The Standard Others 
Strive to Reach 


WHITE SWAN 


FLOUR 


SPRINGFIELD MILLING 
CORPORATION 
580 GRAIN EXCHANGE AT 6339 
MINNEAPOLIS” e MINNESOTA 
Mills at Springfield, Minn 








WABASH 2-0931-2 
E.J. BURKE & COMPANY _ 
FLOUR ano CORN MEAL 


855 Board of Trade Bldg. 








E. J. BURKE CHICAGO 4, ILL 





Suner Chief 


High Protein Flour 


GREEN’S MILLING CO. 


onnis, Minn. 





YOU CAN DEPEND ON 
LA GRANGE FLOURS 


LA GRANGE 
MILLS .. . Red Wing, Minnesota 
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developed between Canada and the 
US. 

The survey points out that total 
trade transactions between Canada 
and the U.S. currently amount to 
between $5 and $6 billion dollars an- 
nually and that since 1935, nearly 
72% by value of total Canadian im- 
ports have been obtained from the 
U.S. However, during that period 
only 45% by value of Canadian ex- 
ports have been taken by the U.S. 

The Winnipeg Grain Exchange 
study argues that if the U.S. wants 
to maintain the Canadian market for 
its services, goods and products it 
must seek ways and means to allow 
Canada access to the U.S. market, for 
only in that way can Canada obtain 
the exchange necessary to finance its 
purchases in the U.S. One feature of 
Canadian-U.S. trade which must be 
emphasized and one which is surely 
gratifying to the U.S. is the fact that 
Canada does not find it necessary to 
seek U.S. government aid for any of 
its purchases from that country, 
the study says. 

In reviewing U.S.-Canada trade in 
agricultural goods only, the survey 
shows that the trade balance has, 
in almost every instance, been in 
favor of the U.S. This is also true 
when five out of six “basic commodi- 
ties’’ (corn, rice, peanuts, tobacco and 
cotton) from the U.S. are compared 
with the latter country’s imports of 
grain only from Canada. 

The study deals at length with 
U.S. imports of Canadian oats, bar- 
ley, rye and wheat. The document, in 
its conclusion, says: 

“In the narrower consideration of 
the trade in grain alone, it is diffi- 
cult, if not impossible, to find any 
justification for restrictive action by 
the U.S. against the nominal U.S. im- 
ports of Canadian grain. On the con- 
trary, the analyses contained in this 
document provide substantial proof 
of the advantages to important seg- 
ments of U.S. industry and agricul- 
ture arising from the availability of 
Canadian grain supplies as adjuncts 
to indigenous U.S. production. There 
is, on the other hand, no factual indi- 
cation that U.S. imports of Canadian 
grain are harmful to U.S. producers 
of grain. If a case can be made for 
restricting the type of international 
trade described in this analysis of 
U.S. imports of Canadian grain, then 
surely the entire concept of the de- 
sirability for international multilat- 
eral trading is wrong, and the narrow 
restrictive concept of national self- 
sufficiency becomes the only alter- 
native.” 











KNAPPEN toupin 


BEST QUALITY MICHIGAN 
CAKE & BAKERY FLOURS 


AUGUSTA, MICH. PHONE 320 











Lyon & Greenleat Co., Inc. 
MILLERS OF 
High Grade Soft Winter Wheat Flour 
Plain and Selfrising 


LIGONIER, IND NORFOLK, VA 














“For SUPER Results 
USE QUAKER 
i BAKERS FLOUR” 


The Quaker Oats Company 


MOVING? 


If you are moving, tell us about 
it, won't you? Your weekly 
copy of The Northwestern Mill- 
er will not follow you unless we 
have your new address right a- 
way. Make sure you don’t miss 
a single important issue .. . and 
help us make the correction as 
quickly as possible by giving 
us your old address too. 


The Northwestern Miller 


118 Ss. 6th St., Minneapolis 2, Minn. 




















Unitormity 


the priceless quality in flour 


yours always with... 


eme-Evans Flours 


ANGELITE—coke flour 


—cookie and doughnut flour 


XoXo) 41 ah 


CRACKER KING—cracker spong® flour 


GRAHAM KING 
PASTRY KIN G—low viscosity flour 


_ 100% soft wheat graham 


Progressive Milling Since 1821 
ACME-EVANS COMPANY, INC., INDIANAPOLIS 9, IND. 
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The- North mestert Miller 
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SINCE 1873 serving the flour milling 
industry—from the wheat field to the 
consumer's table through all phases 
of processing and distributing 


BECOME A WEEKLY READER 





Use This Coupon To Subscribe Today 


i THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


Circulation Dept., 118 S. 6th St., Minneapolis 2, Minn. 
Please enter immediately my subscription to 
The Northwestern Miller 
[] One year $4 [] Two years $7 


(]) Bill me [) Bill my firm [1 am sending payment 


Name 
Address 


City . . Zone State 


Jobber 
Broker 


Wholesale 
Grocer 


FLOUR { Grain Firm 
DISTRIB 


UTOR ( 


Management 


MT Me PLOUR | 


Type of 
Business 


Bakeries: 
Wholesale 
Ketail 


Production 
Sales or Office 











"THE largest and most modern flour mill 
and elevators on the Pacific Coast with 
storage capacity at our mills of 2,500,000 bush- 

els, together with more than one hundred elevators 

and warehouses in the choicest milling wheat sections of Montana, 

3 Idaho and Washington, insure the uniformity of all Fisher's Flours. 


FISHER FLOURING MILLS CO.,sEATTLE, U.S.A. 


Domestic and Export Millers 
OLIFF H. MORRIS & CO. EASTERN REPRESENTATIVE, 25 Beaver Street, NEw YORK CITY 








107 YEARS OF MILLING EXPERIENCE 

PLUS MODERN LABORATORY CONTROL 
a THE BAKER EXCELLENT RESULTS WITH: 
HUMMER—Spring Hi-Gluten 
LIBERTY—Short Spring Patent 

BEST PATENT—Standard Spring Patent 
SPECIAL—Extra Strong Spring Patent 
STRONG BAKERS—First Spring Clear 
CAKE and PASTRY FLOURS 

RY E—White - Medium - Dark 


GEORGE URBAN MILLING CO. SUEre.e, 














Exceptional Bakery Flours 


NO-RISK EX-HI NO-RISK PLA-SAFE 


THE ABILENE FLOUR MILLS CO. 
ABILENE, KANSAS 


Capacity 3,000 Cwrts. Daily Grain Storage 1,800,000 Bus. 














B. A. ECKHART MILLING CO. Chicago 


MILLERS OF 


e WHEAT and RYE ad 


FAMILY FLOUR BAKERY FLOUR CRACKER FLOUR 
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As to the tele- 
vision, a clubman reassured fellow 
members that they would not be 
obliged to fear Russian competition 
in production. “I don’t think they 
have a color syste:n ready,” he said. 


question of color 


“They aren't interested in color. 
They're still trying to prove black is 
white.” 


¢¢¢ 


A farmer’s wife had lost her mind. 
As they carried her away in a Strait 
jacket, he said: “I just can’t figger 
what got into her. She ain't been 
outta the kitchen once in 30 years.” 


¢¢ ¢ 
Sign on the table of Bibles in a 
Hollywood Boulevard bookstore: 
“David and Bathsheba—you've 
the movie, now read the book.” 


¢$¢ ¢ 


who is the 


seen 


“Tell me, sir, real boss 
in your home?” 

“Well, my wife bosses the children, 
and the children boss the dog and 
cat, but I can say anything I want 
to the dahlias.” 


¢¢ ¢ 
A new dad in Ft. Wayne, Ind., was 
about his child. Talking at 
a bar, he described the newcomer as 
weighing 914, pounds and measuring 
221, inches long. A fellow elbow- 
bender, tuning into the conversation 
a little late, inquired: “Bass or pike?”’ 


¢$¢ ¢ 
Although most new cars come 
equipped with automatic transmis- 
sions, one-armed drivers still use the 
conventional clutch 


¢¢¢ 


“IT want something nice,” the force- 
ful lady announced to the toy depart- 
ment clerk, “and it must be suitable 
for a small boy whose father is corpu- 
lent and unable to do any kneeling.” 


boasting 
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S. R. STRISIK CO. 
Flour Mill Agents 


Produce Exchange NEW YORK 








la bl ry: : ‘ 

The Williams Bros. Co. 

Merchant Millers KENT, OHIO, U.S.A 
Specialists Ohio Winter Wheat Flour 
All our wheat is grown on ‘Western 
Reserve’ and bought from the grow 
ers at elevators we own and operate 





-F LOU R——_ 


Broker and Merchandiser 
DAVID COLEMAN, Incorporated 
Members N.Y. Produce Exchange 
Rm. 520—120 Bdwy., NEW YORK5,N. Y. 
New England Office: 211 Bryant St., Malden, Mass. 











WILLIAM PENN FLOUR CO. 
roreicN KIL OUR bowestic 


‘ist and Chestnut Streets 
PHILADELPHIA 4, PA 











COHEN E. WILLIAMS & SONS 


Nashville, Tenn. 


FLOUR BROKERS 


PHONE L. D. 86 CABLE ADDRESS: COWIL 

















KNIGHTON 
FOR FLOUR 


NEW YORK BOSTON 
PHILADELPHIA 











KELLY-ERICKSON CO. 


INC. 


Flour Brokers 
OMAHA, NEB. 


New York San Francisco 








H. J. GREENBANK 
& COMPANY 


FLOUR 


PRODUCE EXCHANGE NEW YORK, N. Y. 








‘ 1 
Jones-Llerretsarer Construction Co. 
Designers and Builders for Milling Companies 
911 B 


timore Ave Kansas City 6, Missourt 











Soft Cake Flour 


For Biscuit Manufacturers 


WATSON HIGGINS MILLING CO. 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 








JOHN E. KOERNER & CO. 
FLOUR 


NEW ORLEANS, U. S. A 











=" 





BOARD OF TRADE BUILDING 


Operating Terminals at — 


Kansas City (River Rail) 
St. Joseph, Missouri 
Sioux City, lowa 














tS 





Hart-Bartlett-Sturtevant Grain Co. 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


Grain Merchants 


Sub-Terminal at 


Nebraska City, Nebraska 


Country Elevators in 
Six States 
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CRAWFORD & LAW 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
50 Wellington Street GLASGOW, C. 2 
and at 27, Corn Exchange Chambers 
LONDON ,E.C.3 


Cable Address: “CAMELLIA,” Glasgow 











Cable Address: “‘Topri’’, London 
. x ~ — 
SIDNEY SMITH 
FLOUR, FEED & GRAIN,) LTD. 
52 Mark Lane LONDON, E. C.3 
FLOUR, GRAIN, FEED, CORN AND 
CEREAL PRODUCTS 
Riverside, A BC 5th Ed., also Bentley 
and Western Union 5 Letter Codes 


Codes 











PILLMAN & PHILLIPS | 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


LONDON, LIVERPOOL, BRISTOL, 
DUBLIN, BELFAST 








‘COVENTRY, SHEPPARD & CO. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
ange Chambers 


LONDON, E. C.3 


“COVENTRY Londor 


17, Corn Exct 


Cable Address 








STANNARD, COLLINS & CO., Lt. 


IMPORTERS OF FLOUR, CEREALS 
AND CEREAL PRODUCTS 


Cory Buildings 


Fenchurch Street LONDON, E. C. 3 


Cable Address: ‘“Famed,"’ London 











Cable Address: “DORFEACH,"’ London 


MARDORF, PEACH & CO., Ltd. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


52, Mark Lane, 
LONDON, E.C.3 











FENNELL, SPENCE & CO. 


IMPORTERS OF GRAIN, FLOUR, 
LINSEED anp COTTONSEED PRODUCTS 
FEED, ETC 
20, Chapel Street, LIVERPOOL, ENG. 

Cable Address’ “FENNELL,” Liverpool 








JOHN F. CAMERON & CO. LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
No. 8 South College Street, 


ABERDEEN, SCOTLAND 


Code 
Riverside 


Cable Address: 
VIGILANT 














FARQUHAR BROTHERS 


MERCHANTS 
GLASGOW,C 2 


FLOUR 
50 Wellington Street 


Cc. 1. F. business much preferred 
Cable Address: “Glencairn,’’ Glasgow 











“WILLIAM MORRISON & SON 
FLOUR IMPOR TERS 

Baltic Chambers 

50 Wellington Street 


GLASGOW 


Address: “WAVERLEY” 


Cable 














ROBERT CARSON & CO. 
LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
50 Wellington St GLASGOW 
Glasgow 


Cable Address: “DIPLOMA 








McCONNELL & REID, LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
19 Waterloo St GLASGOW 


Cable Address: "MARVEL 


Glasgow 

















CONVENTION CALENDAR 





1954 


Jan. 15.—National Soft Wheat 
Millers Assn.; Brown Hotel, Louis- 
ville, Ky.; sec., Paul M. Marshall, 
1367 Board of Trade Bldg., Chicago 
4, Tl, 

Jan. 19-21 — National Macaroni 
Manufacturers Assn.; Flamingo Ho- 
tel, Miami Beach, Fla.; sec., Robert 
M. Green, 139 No. Ashland Ave., 
Palatine, HL 

Jan. 23—Michigan State Millers 
Assn.; Ft. Shelby Hotel, Detroit; sec., 
Henry S. Cowgill, Amendt Milling 
Co., Monroe, Mich. 

Jan. 23-85 — Pennsylvania Bakers 
Assn., Abraham Lincoln Hotel, Read- 
ing, Pa.; sec., Theo. Staab, 5700 N. 
Broad St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Jan. 31-Feb. 2—Ohio Bakers Assn.; 


Carter Hotel, Cleveland; sec., Roy 
Ferguson, Seneca Hotel, Columbus, 
Ohio. 


Jan. 31-Feb. 2 — Potomac States 
Bakers Assn., Lord Baltimore Hotel, 
Baltimore; sec., Emmet Cary, 16 Me- 
Clellan Place, Baltimore 1, Md. 

Feb. 2-4—Tri-State Bakers Assn., 
Jung Hotel, New Orleans; sec., Sid- 
ney Baudier, 204 Board of Trade 
Bidg., New Orleans, La. 

Feb. 6-7— Bakers Association of 
the Carolinas, annual golf outing, 
Carolina Hotel, Pinehurst, N.C.; sec., 
Louise Skillman, 2608 Portland Ave., 
Charlotte, N.C. 

Feb. 8-10 — Biscuit and Cracker 
Mfrs. Assn. of America; Tides Hotel 
and Bath Club, Redington Beach, 
Fla.; Sec., Walter Dietz, 20 N. Wacker 
Drive, Chicago 6, DL 

Feb. 15-17—Grain Processing Ma- 
chinery Manufacturers Assn.; Hotel 
Nicollet, Minneapolis, Minn.; Sec., 
Raymond J. Walter, 511 Fifth Ave., 
New York 17, N.Y. 

Feb. 17—The Mutual Millers and 
Feed Dealers Assn.; Hotel Statler, 
Buffalo, N.Y.; Sec., Mrs. G. A. Bent- 
ley, 41 Chautauqua Ave., Jamestown, 
N.Y. 

Feb. 28-Mar. 2— Colorado Grain, 
Milling and Feed Dealers Assn.; Shir- 
ley-Savoy Hotel, Denver, Colo.; Sec., 
Ralph Booze, 605 Mining Exchange 
Bldg., Denver 2, Colo. 

March 1-4— American Society of 
Bakery Engineers, Edgewater Beach 
Hotel, Chicago; sec., Victor E. Marx, 
Room 1354, 121 W. Wacker Drive, 
Chicago 1, Til. . 

March 14-17 — Associated Retail 
Bakers of America, Netherland Plaza 
Hotel, Cincinnati, Ohio; Sec., Trudy 
Schurr, 735 W. Sheridan Road, Chi- 
cago 13, Hl. 

March 20-22 — Southwest Bakers 
Assn., Hilton Hotel, Albuquerque, 
N.M.; sec., J. R. L. Kilgore, P.O. Box 
127, Albuquerque, N.M. 

April 6—Pennsylvania Division No. 
4, Allied Trades of the Baking In- 
dustry, fifth annual assembly, Abra- 
ham Lincoln Hotel, Reading, Pa.; 
sec., 3. K. Hooker, Pillsbury Mills, 
Inc., 622 N. 25th St., Reading, Pa. 

April 6-7 — Allied Trades of the 
Baking Industry of Southern Cali- 
fornia, Sixth annual Bakers Forum, 
Ambassador Hotel, Los Angeles; sec., 
Jack McCarthy, Sugar Products Co., 
Los Angeles. 

Apr. 21-24—Southern Bakers Assn.; 


Vinoy Park Hotel, St. Petersburg, 
Fla.; Sec., E. P. Cline, 703 Henry 
Grady Bldg., Atlanta 3, Ga, 

April 25-27 — Arkansas-Oklahoma 
bakers convention, Crescent Hotel, 


Eureka Springs, Ark.; sec., Charles 


Meyer, Jr., 501 
Little Rock, Ark. 

April 26-28—Pacific Northwest 
Bakers Conference; Multnomah Hotel, 
Portland, Ore.; Sec., Roger Williams, 
1138 Jefferson St., Salem, Ore. 

May 2-4—Texas Bakers. Assn.; 
Texas Hotel, Fort Worth, Texas; 
Sec., Mrs. G. Goodman, 1134 Liberty 
Bank Bldg., Dallas 1, Texas. 

May 2-5—National Fisheries Insti- 
tute, Inc.; Hotel Cleveland, Cleveland, 
Ohio; Mgr., Mal Xavier, 1614 Twen- 
tieth St., N.W., Washington 9, D.C. 

May 3-4—Associated Bakers of 
Minn.; Lowry Hotel, St. Paul; Sec., 


Union Life Bldg., 


J. M. Long, 623—1t4th Ave. S.E., 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
May 10-12—Iowa Bakers Assn.; 


Savery Hotel, Des Moines; Sec., Nor- 
man X. Swenson, 113 South Court St., 
Ottumwa, Towa. 

May 16-17—National Association of 
Flour Distributors; Hotel Astor, New 
York City; See., Wayne G. Martin, 
114 E. 40th Street, New York 16, New 
York. 

May 17-19—Millers National Fed- 
eration, Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chi- 
cago, Ill; Sec., Herman Steen, 309 
W. Jackson Bivd., Chicago 6, IIL. 


May 23-25—New York State As- 
sociation of Manufacturing Retail 


Bakers, Hotel Roosevelt, New York 
City; sec., Peter J. Braida, American 
Bakers Publishing Co., Produce Ex- 
change, New York 4, N.Y. 

May 23-27—American Assn. of 
Cereal Chemists; Hotel Cosmopolitan, 
Denver, Colo.; Sec., C. L. Brooke, 
Merck & Co., Inc., Rahway, N.J. 

May 23-27—Association of Opera- 
tive Millers Technical Conference; 
Hotel Sherman, Chicago, IIL; Sec., 
Donald S. Eber, 639 Board of Trade 
Bldg., Kansas City. 

May 28-29—National Soft Wheat 
Millers Assn.; Hotel Roanoke, Roan- 
oke, Va.; sec., Paul M. Marshall, 1367 
Board of Trade Bldg., Chicago 4, Hl. 


Handel-en 
Maatschapp) 


’ “MEELUNIE” 


Algemeene 
Industrie 


N. V. 
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Heerengracht 209 
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AMSTERDAM HOLLAND 


Importers of 


FLOUR + OFFALS + STARCH 








D. T. RUSSELL & BAIRD, Ltd. 


45 Hope Street GLASGOW 
IMPORTERS OF 

OATMEALS, CEREALS 
OFFICES ALSO AT 
LIVERPOOL 

DUBLIN 


FLOUR 








JAMES ALLEN & CO., (Belfast) Ltd. 


FLOUR anp CEREAL PRODUCT 
IMPORTERS 
Ulster Bank Chambers, 73 May Street 
BELFAST, IRELAND 


Cable Address: “ANcHOR,”’ Belfast 











Anno 1876 
VERHOEFF & ZOON’s 
HANDELMAATSCHAPPY N. V 
ROTTERDAM 
Flour Importers 
Also handling bakers undrie 
Cable Radiur Corr P.O. Box ¢ 








N V.GEBRS VAN DEN BERGH'S 
KONINKLUKE FABRIEKEN 
P.O. BON 82, ROTTERDAM 
BIGGEST BUYERS OF ALL KINDS OF 
FLOUR AND FEEDSTUFFS 
References 
De Twentsche Bank, N. V., Rotterdam 
The Guarantee Trust Co., New or} 


Cable Address: “I omotion.”” Rotterdam 








Established 1885 


4 
BULSING & HESLENFELD 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
Also Handling Bakers’ Sundries 
Solicit Correspondence From 
Manufacturers and Exporters 
“Heslenfeld,”” Amsterdam 
AMSTERDAM (©) 


Cable Address 
Damrak 20-22 








ANDREW TAYLOR & CO. 
(GLASGOW) LTD. 


IMPORTERS OF 
CEREALS, OATMEALS, 
GRAIN 
163, Hope Street, GLASGOW 
Address: “Goldenglo Glasgow 


FLOUR, 


Cable 





FELIX COHEN 


FLOUR IMPORTERS SINCE 1879 
36, Mauvitsweg (t's t 196) 
ROTTERDAM, HOLLAND 
Reference be Twent bank 
Cable Addres Felix hen’ 








WATSON & PHILIP, LTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
155 Wallace St., GLASGOW, C. 5 
Esplanade Buildings, DUNDEE 
17 St. Nicholas St.,. ABERDEEN 
26/28 High St., KIRKCALDY 
Cable: “Philip,” Dundee 


W. DE BOER & CO. 


HAMBURG 1 
Messberghof 
Flour, cereals, feed, grains, etc. 


IMPORTERS 


Cable Address Wedeboer” 














47-48 Damrak FLOUR 


Pro-forma contract 
will be 


stating ter 
ent on request 


STOLP & CO., LTD. 

IMPORTERS 

AMSTERDAM, 

Solicit offers directly from export millers all grades hardwheat, 
softwheat and springwheat flours 


Cable 


Addre “Cleo” 
HOLLAND 


ms and conditior in full 








WORKING 


Bankers: Nederlandsche 





LUCHSINGER, MEURS & CO.’S 
HANDELMAATSCHAPPIJ, N. V. 
AMSTERDAM—C. 
aata Sete eee 
Handel-Maatschappij 


N. V Cable Address “Matlucl 








Cable Address: 
Codes: Bentley's Complete 


Bankers: Twentsche Bank, Amsterdam 





GRIPPELING & VERKLEY N. V. 
FLOUR nee em 


SINCB 1889 


Bygrip, Amsterdam 
Phrase, A.B.C. 5th Bd., 


Riverside, Private 


Reference: Guarantee Trust, New York 
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WILLIAM KELLY 
MILLING COMPANY 
HUTCHINSON, KAN. 


CAPACITY STORAGE 
5,000 Cwts 1,000,000 Bu. 








The Rodney Milling Co. 


25,000 Cwts. Capacity 
Grain Storage 7,350,000 Bus. 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


“Heart of America” 
FLOUR 


CHICAGO OFFICE 
Kelly Flour Co., 919 N. Michigan Ave. 
BOSTON OFFICE: 


Seaboard Allied Milling Corporation 
1209 Statler Bldg. 








We specialize in 
designing and engraving 
for Millers and the Grain Trade 


Holland Engraving Co. 


Kansas City, Missouri 








ACME — GOLD DRIFT 


Better Bakery Flours 
These Brands Meet Every Shop Need 


The ACME FLOUR MILLS CO. 


Oklahoma City, Okla. 











PIRES PEA 


BAKERY FLOURS 


The Colorado Milling & Elevator Co. 
General Offices: Denver, Colorado 








Moore - Lowry Flour Mills Co. 
Kansas City, Mo. 


PRECISION-MILLED FLOURS 














BLAIR MILLING CO., Atchison, Kans. 








Evans Milling Co., Inc. 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND U.S.A, 


Mar wture Kiln-Dried 
DEGERMINATED CORN PRODUCTS 


Capacity, 16,000 Bushels 








BAKERY FLOUR 
MORTEN MILLING CO. 
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The Northwestern Miller offers a valuable 
program of services to its advertisers, in- 
cluding bulletin and list services. Are 
you taking advantage of this service 


program? Ask for more details. 























certain 


as your 


water supply 





| t's rare that your public water supply fails—so rare, in fact, that you 
just naturally expect uninterrupted service. You have a right to expect the 
same dependability from your flour treatment equipment and processes. 

For that reason, the N-A Flour Service Division, an integrated manu- 
facturing, research and service group, offers a complete, single-responsibility 
flour treatment service. Equipment and materials are backed by over a 
third-of-a-century of experience, and are designed specifically for the job 
they are to do—laboratorics are available to work with you and your con- 
sultants on maturing, enriching and color improvement problems—and a 
competent field organization regularly inspects the apparatus they supply 
to help you meet emergencies, avoid troubles and enjoy continuous, 


economical operations. 


DYOX 
for flour maturing 


NOVADELOX Y=} *| WALLACE & TIERNAN COMPANY, INC., AGENTS FOR 


for a whiter, brighter flour 


N-RICHMENT-A 
for uniform enrichment 


BELLEVILLE 9, NEW JERSEY 


REPRESENTATIVES 'oN PRIENCHEPAL 


*“Dyox Novadelox”’ and “‘N-Richment-A”’ Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 























What’s most likely to 
cause a fire in your home? 


What lies behind the fact that every year 11,000 Americans 
are burned to death in their homes . . . that 340,000 homes 
are destroyed ... and that property loss from these fires 


exceeds $700,000,000? 


Just this: 90% of all fires in the home are caused by careless- 
ness. Too many people forge‘ to follow these five simple rules: 


(1) See that your heating system is in good working 
order. 


Repair defective electrical equipment, replace 
worn wiring. 


Don’t smoke in bed, nor discard lighted cigarettes 
carelessly. 


Clean out old newspapers, magazines, rags. 
Use the kind of cleaning fluid that won’t burn. 


Protect yourself, your family, your home and property. 
Don’t gamble with fire—the odds are against you. 





